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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








THE HAUNTED, 
* Hence, horrible shadow.” 
There is a fiend! that follows me, 
Through sunshine and through shade; 
A thing of gloom and mystery, 
That bids contentment fade ; 
Through years of darkness it hath cast 
Around my heart a chill, 
Unsated pois’ner of the past, 
My fell companion still! 
I've gazed at beauty’s beaming eye— 
And met its fiendish glare ; 
I’ve mixed in revel, wild and high— 
It’s taunting laugh was there ; 
I've locked myself in solitude, 
Mid varied crowds I've sped, 
In vain—that thrilling sound pursued— 
The echo of its tread! 
In flights of dark unholy thought, 
ve wildly questioned fate ; 
And when de spair the answer brought, 
In madness dared its hate 
With deadened pulse I feel dey art 
Each hope my fancy nursed 
Men view me as the proud of heart, 
I wander the accursed. 


Cold drops are on my pallid brow, 


Unseen I dread its « lasp ; 

Quick! let me fly! ‘us with me now— 
In vain—I feel its grasp; 

It bears a scroll—*‘ John Doe’ —a writ! 


Hide! hide the damning fact— 
’Tis done—I'l! take the benefit 
Of the “ insolvent act! 


Tac 














ORIGINAL TALES. 
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GOLDEN DREAMS, 


BY WILLIAM L. STONE 


past the wit of man 


ad a dream 
iheg 
lwhat 
i ine 


*T have had a mostrare vision. Ihave h 
tosay what dream it was: man is butan 
dream. Methought I was man can te 
aud methonght | had—but man is 






but a patched fool, 





what methought I had. The eye of man hath not heard; the ear ¢ ’ 

hath not seen: man’s hand is not able to taste, his tongue to conceive, nor 
his heart to report, that my dream was. 1 will get Peter Quince to write a 
ballad of thie dream. I shall be called Bottom’s dream, because it hath no 


bottom 

I aM not one of those fortunate dogs who are born into this 
wicked world, having their ears already ringed with gold, silver 
spoons intheir mouths, and diamonds sparkling upon their fingers ; 
and who, of course, have nothing to do but vegetate and grow 
rich. But still, Tecan build as many castles in the air, and adorn 
them with as much splendor as other people—since the building 
lots cost nothing ; and I sometimes have golden visions, as well 
as the brokers. Nor do they vanish much sooner than I have 
seen some fortunes. Very lately I was the richest man north of 
Mexico, and remained so for sometime. 1 will tell the good pub- 
lic how it was 

Taking a lounge upon the old sofa one afternoon, not a great 
while since—but no matter exactly when—and feeling none of 
the brightest for having been detained abroad on the preceding 
evening to a late hour, by the magic influence of bright eyes and 
dulcet voices, I was soon overtaken by a dream, which I will at- 
tempt to relate, though I have not the language at command to 
enable me to describe it in such glowing colors as the remnants 
of the vision, which are yet indistinctly floating, in beautiful 
fragments, through my imagination, seem to possess. As well 
might the painter attempt to adorn the meadow of his landscape 
with the glittering dew drops which deck the original, as with 
liquid pearl, or think to catch the brightness and glory of the 
melting sunbeams as they dance upon the watery clouds, ting- 
ing their fleecy edges with molten gold. I had but recently re- 
turned from a tour through the delightful regions of western New- 
York, and as my eyes began to swim, and my senses to float 
away in utter forgetfulness of the cares of this world, I was sud- 
denly transported by bright-eyed fancy tothe charming shores of 
the beautiful Owasco Lake. Press ntly afterwards, the mind 
having entirely “shuffled off this mortal coil,” and being no 
longer fettered by time and space, I found myself straying lei- 
surely from the shore through a deep forest of tall and stately 
trees, the primitive growth of the rich slopes and hill-sides of the 
west. It was on a lovely autumnal afternoon; a light haze hung 
lazily in the air, and thickened in the distant horizon, softening and 
mellowing the intenser light of the sun, which in turn imparted 
to the sky and the atmosphere that bright orange hue, at times 
lending such richness and beauty to that delightful portion of the 


'—Shakspeare 


falling season, knownas the Indian summer. “ The time of the 
singing of birds” was past, and my walk was not serenaded by 
those cheerful lithe warblers which in the vernal season would 
have been hopping and twittering from twig to twig, enlivening 


| the solitude, and making the forest vocal with their melodies 
| But there were other objects of sufficient interest and attraction 


to occupy the mind. The trees had fallen into “the sear and 
yellow leaf;” and asthe withe ing foliage was dropping silently 


| to the earth, it was a source cf pleasure, notunmingled with pen- 


| strolled leisurely along for several hours, un 
| were, and without any determinate purpose 


siveness, to look upon the various beautiful hues with which the 
frosty fingers of nature had p+ nciled the leaves, from the dark pur- 
ple andcrimson of the oak, to the bright scarlet and yellow of the 
maple, and the russet brown of the beech A solitary crow rose with 
lazy wing from the decaying limb of a tree: now and then a few 
straggling pigeons hovered among the bran hes over my head— 
having alighted to rest on their return journey to the south; and 
Moore's noisy wood pec ker was yet “ tapping the hallow beech- 
tree ;"’ while the busy squirrels were chirping briskly about, as 
these industrious and providential little creatures were gathering 
in their winter supplies of maize and nuts. My walk thus enli 
vened, and my mind thus pleasingly occupied by the numerous 
objects of attention and contemplation, above and around me, I 
ons iously as it 
Atleneth I reach- 


ed a mound like the remains of an artificial breast-work of 


| earth and stones, evice nily piled together by human hands, and 


! under the direction of those possessing some knowledge of strata- 


| ge 
‘ 


go had the mound been 


lve 
thereon, as securely as their giant neighbors upon the surround- 
At the foot of this wall, or embankment, beneath th 
highest point, disclosing through the earth the 


ledge of rock, near the roots of a lofty maple 


> 
ac But so long ¢ 


and the ence of war 
reared, that the largest and tallest trees had planted themselves 
ing plain 
ragged side of a 


issued aclear spring 


of living water. Here, then, methought was the great spring 
which once supplied the garrison Here have the dusky chief 
tains of the forest—the mighty Nimrods of unwritten aboriginal 
history—slaked their thirst for ages on ages before the leaves of 
these trees ever rustled beneath the white man's tread. How 


many grim visages, thoughtI, have been reflected from the bright 


waters of this fountain, ere the pal faces taught them to mingle 


the pure element with the maddening fire-water! How many 
councils have circled this litte spot—how many thrilling tradh- 
tions have been told, and how many spirit sturing songs of war 


While thus musing upon its brink, and looking up- 
the beautiful though me! ly 
occurred to me 


been sung! 
on its clear bright waters ine he in 
scr.ption near a deserted fountain in Cashmere, 
“Many, like me viewed this fountain, but they 
and the lreyes are ¢ losed forever! But itseemed nowas the igh 
! time been visited, unless by the elk 


and the 


have are gone, 
the fountain had not for a long 
and the slag The of the rivulet was choked 
spring itself half filled with brushwoox 
Regarding it with feelings approaching a holy reverence, | 
forthwith commenced the work of cleansing it by removing the 
a little trench, that the waters might flow 


channe 
1 and decaying vegetables 


rubbish, and opening 
into the neighboring valley in a clear bright stream, instead of 
being compell: dto ooze sli ggishly throuch the vegetable mire 
which had filled its native, and once pebbly bed. In displacing the 
earth and stones which had accumulated in the well, I threw o 
many fragments of an ancient wall, which must at some remote 
period have tumbled in; and while engaged in this labor I 
caught hold of a stone, at nearly an arm's length below the sur 
face of the water, which felt rough, and came up heavily. What 
Was my amazement and delight, however, when, after tugging 
some time, on bringing it up, I found it studded and glittering 
The stone was about eighteen inches long, by ten 


t 
i 


with gems! 
in width, rhomboidal in shape, and the most beautiful and va 
luable precious stones, strangely intermingled, completely cover- 
ed it on every side. The diameter of the 
and although the y were but rude pe bbles in sh ipe, 


cems seemed to be 
about an inch; 
and roughness of s 

lapidary, yet methou 
mass up to the play 
lustre. The valley of diamonds of the oriental legend, could 
not have looked more resyl 


rface, having never I assed the hands of the 
| ey glittered and sparkled as I held the 


sunbeams, with the most dazzli 





of the 


endently, or shot forth more eflulgent 





rays. There were amethysts, some of violet color, others bor- 
dering on purple, and others again tinctured with yellow; “liv- 
ing sapphires” of the purest blue, and of the finest azure, with 
some of a still paler lustre; the beryl, of a bluish transparent 


green, of various degrees; the delicate ruby, of pale red, and red 


mingled with purple; the emerald of the deepest green and rich- 


est lustre: transparet t and varie vated with belts 


gems of onyx 


and the sull more re splendent 
y 


and veins bluish and now white; 


diamond, pellucid and sparkling 
thickly studded there. Richly commingled with these was the 


with intensest brillian was 


deep red and glowing carbuncle, varying its hues with the posi- 
tion in which it was held, until, turning it directly to the sun, it 
lost its beautiful soft tinge, and shone intensely like «a burning 
coal; yellow golden topazes were sprinkled amongst them, some 
of which were lightly and beautifully clouded like the Bohemian ; 
the reddish and bloody-colored sardine, was sparsely inter- 
mingled, with numbers of the lazulia, deep blue and half trans- 
parent, enriched with delicate spots and starsof gold. Added to 
this splendid array of treasures from the palace of the gnomes, 
a few of the humbler gems—jaspers, waite, red, brown, bluish, 
and green; crystals, clear and limpid as water; cornelians, of 
all the varieties; and agates, some of which were of de« p green, 
irregularly sprinkled with red. But the no 
ed Such was the prize now 8} 
hands with gladdening lustre. 


bler gems predominat- 
“arkling and glittering in my 
The largest and more brilliant 
gems, methought, shot back the sunbeams, reflecting a th vusand 
beautiful hues, which, « 


is they became mingled and blended to 


gether, formed a halo around me rich and bricht as the soft tints 
of the melting rainbow. Travelers have told us of what has 


been called a double refraction of the sun's rays, somewhere on 


the coast of Candia, which tint every shadow, so that shadows 


fall upon the ship's deck sometimes of azure bluae—now assum- 
ing a yellowish and now a reddish tint—now varying from blue 





to green, and now s icceeded by the deep glow of evening erim- 
son. So with the halo emitted, so richly and brilliantly from this 
clustering mass of gems, mingling their thousand bright and va- 
rying hues into a soft owl cucle of commingling beauty ot 


radiatn ry Lo were my ravished senses chained to the 
contemplation of th plendid treasure At length I attempted 
to pluck a noble diamond, of surpassing | riliancy, from between 
a carbuncle and a lazulia, when lo! the whole became loosened 
and I shelled them off into my handkerchief—as precious, as 
perfect, and as br unt a collection of jewels as the napkin full 
which the mother of Aladdin presented to the sultan, on demar 

ing the incomparable princess Badr houdour, for the wife of 
her vagabond son. But what was my further surprise on finding 
that the stone upon which these magnificent gems had been set by 






the hand of nature, which was of a whitish clayey slate, contain 
ed an accurate map of the city of New-York ‘its streets and 
houses, its dome nd lofty spires, with lant ships and gay 
steamers moored atthe wharves! That this picture could have 
been the work of man was impossibl « the stone had doubt 
less been embedded there for ages—long cre this occidental world 
had been discovered; and the colors hed been written mm the stone 
by the pen ilof nature To me, the discovery of a drawing of 
my favorite city, not in its infancy, but in the full extent of its 
present wealth and magnificence, e1 ded within a mass of 
precious stones of unparalleled size and beauty and painted by the 
finger of the Almighty, bears an emblem of the prosperity which 
is to attend it, and the splendor and glory to which it will attain 
Sut my attention soon reverted to my own personal concerns, 
and the unexampled treasures which it was my happy lot to bear 
back from my afternoon's ramble 1 felt proudly conscious that 
there was no longer a man in America, who could vie with me 
in fortune, nor could the crown jewels of the richest potentate on 
earth red with mine But my heart was not to be closed 
to the charities of life, and I resolved to select beautiful presents 
for my frends, and make ample provision for my less fortunate 
relatives It was, therefore, with emotions of the most affection- 


ate pride, that I anticipated the splendid and dazzling array of 
Jewels W ith which my Wite we uld now mingle in the gayest cir- 
cles of wealth and magnificence. Wioath these feelings I sat me 
down to select first and foremost for her, the richest gems in the 
collection, to be set for a necklace, bracelets, and acoronet. Dia- 
monds, sapphires, and beryls—the lazulia, the topaz, and the 
emerald, were to sparkle in profusion upon her person—no mor- 
tal could have been more happy than I—and the golden vision 
continucd until the spell was broken, the charm dissolved, by an 
unlooked for and very impertinent intrusion. I fancied that some 
one from behind had seized me by the arm—probably with the 
I sprang 
upon my feet, and, assuming a posture of defence ——. But 
there nd The audacious 
intruder was only my faithful servant, who had shaken me from 
ipon the sofa, merely to say, “Mr. Doolittle, 
u let me have two dollars this afternoon to 


design of robbing me of my newly acquired treasures 


Was no serious dem upon my courage 
agiorious siesta t 


Mr. Doolittle 
pay the milkman; 


cant ye 
he has already ax’d for ita number of umes! 
My rapt senses were speedily 


Here was a pail of ice-water! 


called back to the dull reality of this poor world; for, without 
rummaging my pockets Iw iS quite sensible of being worse off 
than “ the captain bold of Halifax,” who, if the song be true, ac 


tually had a one pound note in the pocket of his regimental small- 
th fortunate Miss Bailey ’ was very 


well satished 


lothes, w which the ul 
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—— ’ ear oe F , 7 ° ; pal } - H ; H ; ; 
THE DIAMONDS, || Jerome could hardly credit his ears on hearing these words, and hast tossed me about like the grain which is winnowed in the 
OR A HISTORY OF TWO PEASANTS. | when he saw that it was indeed true, his surprise gave way to barn. After preserving for me in my first shipwreck that which 
Translated the French of Madame J D. Brthier | the most lively joy, and to a gratitude he was unable to express. was then unserviceable, now that it is so necessary thou deprivest 
ate Le e of Mea ed. . . e ibe 
ve RIE Foe Oe tt ‘ So, after the old jew died, Jerome hastened to return to France, | me of it!” 
On the borders of the Loire there lived a worthy peasant, who | to enjoy his great treasure; and he was impatient to show it to | While saying these words, he perceived the lifeless body of the 


’ ie antes « ennai mines allt shich he had bee : 2 - Aapaesee~ : 

possessed a cottage with a smail piece of land, which he had been” his countrymen, and to prove to his brother that he had been the | companion of his misfortunes. This sad spectacle had the effect 

enabled to procure only through perseverance. He spent his life wisest || of making him resigned to his fate. He reflected that he was still 
, g g . d the 


in cultivating and ameliorating it, so much so, that there was not) — « Fe will see,” said he, while musing on his brilliant prospects, | young, and might gain a livelihood by working as did his brother. 
a better domain in the country. ' a “that it is not by remaining at the plough that one can get sixty and as all his ancestors had done. 

This peasant died, leaving two sons to divide his little property. 4 thousand francs.” He arose, and returned thanks to the Almighty for his preser- 
The eldest, who was called Ambrose, desired Jerome his brother He sold his goods, without caring what he got for them; but ! vation, and came to some fishermen’s cabins, where they gave 
not to divide, but to cultivate together their paternal heritage; but) there is an old adage, which says, “water always runs to the | him victuals and clothing. Thence he went towards his country, 
Jerome said, that it neither coincided with his taste nor wishes, river,” to make us understand that fortune prefers showering her begging. He was for some time unable to recognise the paternal 
to chain himself toa few miserable ridges of land; that he wished | ¢a yors on the happy. Jt proved true in this case ; for Jerome ob- || cottage, as it had undergone so many advantageous alterations. 
to sell his portion ; thus treating with contempt the avocation of tained enough money by the sale of his wares to live while wait- Not only were the walls neatly whitewashed, but a spacious barn 
a farmer, and observing, that he was not desirous of imitating ing for an opportunity to re-embark, and even to pay for his pas- |! had been added, besides other buildings of minor importance. 
their father, who had worn himself out with working, without sage, so that the casket of diamonds remained untouched. i Large flocks of cattle reposed around, the fields were loaded 
being able to get wealthy. ; : | He was returning to his country, his mind filled with the most) with a rich harvest, there were fine fruit-trees in abundance, and 

Ambrose told him, that without being rich they had never need- flattering thoughts, when the vessel in which he sailed, which had} every thing announced rural plenty. 
ed any thing, and as they had a little cottage they might hope to | jeon for several days strugy'ing against a terrible gale,foundered'|| Jerome could not imagine that his brother had improved so 
be daily improving their situation. But it was needless to speak | jn the midst of the waves. | much an estate encumbered with debts, and he supposed that 
to Jerome, who obstinately wished to dispose of his inheritance. | Jerome was precipitated into the sea with the crew, and he}; Ambrose had sold it to discharge them, and that he was probably 
Ambrose was still more grieved at this resolution, because he had seized a floating mast, and allowed himself to be conducted by || as wretched as himself. Nevertheless, he entered the house, to 
no money to purchase Jerome’s share. He went, however, to see the | the wind and the strong eddying current, which carried him nearly | inquire what had become of him. Two servants, in a neat garb, 
judge of the city, and related his little story to him, begging him, | exhausted on a desert beach. ‘The heat of the sun revived him; || were preparing an entertainment, for which a long table was in 
at the same time, to speak to his brother, and dissuade him from again he opened his eyes, and seeing that the tempest appeared | readiness. 
his extravagant idea. Jerome did not receive the judge's advice |! 6 be over, he felt anxiously fei his diamonds, and having found|) Pitying poor Jerome’s distress, they hastily gave him some 
any better than that of his brother ; but this circumstance so much || them he thanked God; but soon afterwards a more serious trouble! bread and meat, and told him they were too much hurried to speak 
awakened the esteem of the judge in favor of Ambrose, that he | occupied his mind, for when he went to reconnoitre the place| to him; but he begged of them to inform him where Ambrose 
offered to lend him the necessary amount. He hesitated to accept|| where he was, he saw nothing to induce him to think that it was|) Bernard lived. 
it, being fearful that it would not be in his power to return it for “| inhabited. | ‘‘ And where should he live, pray,” said they, “ if he lives not 
— a his agg sein ii Mili tial || The keen demands of hunger soon began to make themselves}, in his own house ?” 
sien iatabaiienanes shinmeaietinn perencbit on cach oa if It — “ or to - some of the plants — among}| “ whet | ya the surprised Jerome, “has my brother be- 
to the delusive promises of fortune. Your brother only dreams | ‘& Oa mother lagna sec ssa " nt Cie t ibl \ en -" - 1 at)? meenl a _ 6 9 he 
of gold and silver, but I would not lend him a farthing ; while, || es ’ g& his eyes to heaven, “1s it possible, |; our brother: replied the servants, “ you must then be Je- 

s ’ og so Nee ot ahd ' ’ that with sixty thousand franes I shall be reduced to die of || rome Bernard, who left here several years since to make a for- 
on the contrary, my purse is at your service ; for I have read ina||punoer, O! abundance of my father’s house, how I regret thee) tune? It does not appear that you succeeded, if we are to judge 


ise author, ‘ that poverty will look at the door of the laborious : . - 
wi reas ’ I 4 now! How gladly I would give all the gold and diamonds of the | from your equipage ; and we can tell you that you come ata very 
she dares no er ’ | , . <i 
- “. wh a 1 a F fil er wo ) earth for a single crust of bread!” }, unseasonable time. Your brother marries to-day a daughter of 
yrose thanked him for his confidence, bought the remaining ‘ : rage . , ; Se 
we sagged incon tats“ = =|! “It would be uselessly given,” screamed a hoarse voice, which’ the rich Mr. Avertain’s. All the company are at church, from 


part of the farm, and remained sole possessor of the cottage, re-/! he heard near him, “bread is unknown in this desert isle, and '| whence they will return to dinner. Will you, then, be such a dis- 
doubling his activity and courage, and living with so much econo- || those rocks produce nothing.” || grace to our master as to present yourself at his wedding in such 
my, that he returned the money much sooner than he expected. ll Jerome saw with affright a man of horrible appearance, with a |! tattered clothes ?” 

Jerome purchased a mule and some goods at Tours, and began) ow and arrows. He took him to be a savage, ready to devour'| ‘‘ By no means,” answered Jerome, “I will withdraw into the 
to do business for himself; but he was soon weary of a tedious him; but he was soon encouraged, when he learnt from the man| barn, where no one will perceive me; but I long to embrace my 
occupation, where fortune did not make him rich all at once, an that he had been shipwrecked there ten years before, and that he |) dear brother. I entreat of you to send him to me, if it be possible 
he disliked work. . | lived only on fishes and birds. He led Jerome to a kind of hut,| for him to leave for an instant.” 

He met two merchants at the fair of Bordeaux one day, who which he had bailt with event industry, and gave him seme dried , ee : alg ties : 
were intending to embark for Surat with merchandise. They fish: he then related t 1 es that veo 54 ot ae =“ et i Bo carvents preminad to Go a0, end the eels which ancet 
talked to him so advantageously of their design, and repeated the shines te saa pot to sna pckinge Patecer 1 hate amit neat tng ate cx = sere aes 
names of so many persons who became rich in the Indies in a Indies to trade for him * Alas!” continued he “Tought to have aca fis b tale ore tocoertaibar tie Be stnge: ey A 
very short time, that Jerome at once sold his mule and its load, | mPa wee Pape c ae amet heres His brother did Bes appear changed in the least, unless . 

contented myself with this prosperity, but the love of gain lost me. || might be that the joy which beamed in his countenance gave him 


>” } 


and resolved to embark with them. | limagined that I could double my fortune if I went in person. I tore || ] 1 look th 1 H Iki ith 
° ‘ . é “ é C d B re erson. I tore | Ase > we valk a) 
He bought some goods and sailed from his native land, his heart, peace s sere ; — SiS Gheve pracece tock Can cremesy. She Was Waumsg WE 6 
filled with magnificent hopes | myself away from my beloved wife and children, notwithstand- || young woman, who seemed to be equally satisfied. Their parents 
jing their tears and the representations of my friends. I was and friends surrounded them, singing and rejoicing. Peace and 


In the same vessel which was taking them to Surat there was aiocnentiond ced cates seid: eaten didlos tame: ethene cet ' 
an old jew, but of so wretched an appearance that he was disliked | ; ee rene ron prt chert ~e — yA _ = re | happiness animated the old as well as the young; and Jerome, 
by every one save Jerome. pe : a pokey y , Shee, BO Soe, ene By Dl who remarked it, could net refrain from shedding tears, while 

This poor Israelite was also going to Surat, to endeavor to get He i be _ — SS ee eee |, comparing their felicity with his own wretchedness, and in the 
wealthy; which did not much please the merchants, as they dis- | reeoary : ‘ zi a a ne recollection that it was his own fault that he did not enjoy the 

his separation from his fellow-men, and of the many contri-|| same satisfaction. When they had all entered, he threw himself 


liked to see their number increase. eee ar lie , . . 
| vances by which he had sustained existence. sorrowfully on a heap of straw, to abandon himself to his regrets. 


1 


They told him that he was too old to think of making a fortune || : 
in so advanced an age, when he ought to be preparing himself All these details made Jerome despair. He could not console|| The guests were already seated at the table, when Ambrose 
for death. himself in his misfortunes, and the horrible prospect he had be-|/ learnthis brother's arrival. He immediately became very thought- 

“The Almighty will dispose of my days as it pleaseth him,” fore his eyes only served to increase his woes. Without men-| ful at this intelligence, not that he hesitated to receive him, but 
the jew would reply. “ Do I not know that a thousand years are tioning all he had to undergo in this island, where the despised | that he feared to displease his wife and his father-in-law. He 
before Him as the day of yesterday, which hath passed away, or'| little cottage came continually in his memory as un additional | called them aside, and apprised them of Jerome's coming, telling 
as a watch of the nigitt, according to the words of Moses? But the) fP™eNt, It suffices to say that he remained there five years; at|/ them that he could never resolve to cast Jerome away in his mis- 
wise king Solomon inviteth us to take example by the ant, which || the end of this time they discovered something floating on the sea, || fortunes ; and that all his affliction was that he had come so late, as 
is the most laborious of insects; and, until mine eyes are closed, and the wind providentially wafting the object towards them, |! they might presume that he had concealed this circumstance from 
it behoveth me to think of the means to sustain my life.” | they perceived it to be a long-boat. After some exertions, they |j them, so as not to miss a wealthy marriage. 

He suffered very much from sea-sickness, but Jerome did his), ¥°T° able to haul it upon the beach. ; || The father-in-law told him that he had nothing of that kind to 
utmost to comfort him. When they landed at Surat, the Israelite With the help of a few resinous trees, they repaired it, and re- | fear from them, that they knew him to be an honest man; and 
was so much worse, that he was unable to sustain himself. He! solved to abandon themselves to Providence on the ocean, prefer-| that his brother, being able to work, would rather be useful to them 
would have been abandoned had not Jerome taken him on his || ™'"S dangers mingled with some hope to the certainty of passing! than otherwise. His wife kindly added, that since Jerome had 
shoulders, and carried him to an inn where he also lodged. their lives in this dreadful banishment. || become her brother, it would be a duty to show him friendship. 

The two merchants told Jerome that he was a fool to burthen|, ‘They embarked with them as much provisions as was possible, H Ambrose, delighted with their goodness, embraced them both very 
himself with that enemy of the christians, who did not own a and cast themselves at the mercy of the waves, after having be- | tenderly, and desired to go alone to Jerome. He found him in 
single penny, and who was of such an age that he could not use sought the favor of heaven. A rapid current bore them a great!) reat grief, embraced him, and begged him to take courage. 
his industry, and would only be likely to interfere with Jerome's distance from the land, and they fortunately met with an English || Jerome related his adventures. 
concerns. ship, which received them with great humanity. | & Well, my brother,” said Ambrose, “ as God did not wish you 

But Jerome felt himself attached to the unfortunate old man, Jerome still retained his precious casket safe, which he had || to become rich, you must submit to His will. You would, cer- 
although he knew that what the merchants said was true, so he | veral times been tempted to throw into the sea while he stayed ' tainly, have done better if you had followed my advice: you 
continued to attend him. |, on the island. He then despised its uselessness, but now he began || would now be as prosperous as] am. For the Lord hath pro- 

The jew received all his kindness in silence, without exhibit-|| anew to look upon it as an inestimable treasure. The vessel|| tected me much, and my father-in-law has so much confidence n 
ing either fear or gratitude; until, feeling sure that his disease touched at a port in England, whence Jerome and his companion | me that he had my house repaired himself, in order to have his 
increased, and believing himself to be at the end of his days, he | hastened to Dover, to take the packet and return to France. They| daughter better received. Be it as it will, for the remainder of 
spoke to Jerome with a feeble voice, and said, then thought that their misfortunes were terminated, but just as{| your days you shall not need any thing, as Iam your brother.” 

‘* My child, Lam going to meet my forefathers. Thou hast} they came in view of their native land, a second shipwreck as-|} “If you had preserved your sixty thousand francs I am per- 
taken care of me, without knowing who I was. I do not know i sailed them; the packet struck against a rock. As land was! suaded you would have shared them with me, why then should 
| I be less generous ?” 


who thou art, but as thou hast used me with charity, I] cannot!| Near, every one swam immediately to save his life. 
doubt but that thou art a young man who feareth God, and de- Jerome took his diamonds, and sprang into the midst of thefoam-|| Some person calling Ambrose, interrupted the conversation It 
She 


serveth to be rewarded. However wretched I may seem to thee, | ing waves, with which he courageously disputed his life. He)! was his wife, who was very desirous of seeing Jerome. 

I shall nevertheless make thy fortune, and thou wilt not be under | gained the shore at last, but while struggling with the billows he came towards him witha pleasing countenance, and be gged him 
the necessity of laboring for it. Be my heir. There is in that!| had lost the casket, and the diamonds had gone to increase the/| to forget his sorrows. She then desired her husband to get him 
small box diamonds to the value of sixty thousand francs. It be-|| riches of the deep. 

longs to thee from this moment.” 


j, neat clothing, and when the two brothers were advancing t0 
| “O Fortune!” said he, “ how thou hast sported with me! thou. wards the room in which the feast was held, they were met by 
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the bride, who good-naturedly took Jerome by the hand, and in- || able; and his drollery in several comic ballads which the family joyed this banquet. I offered the Georgia scrip with the more 
troduced him to the guests, asking them to rejoice at her brother's | enacted with a good deal of effect, is such as to stamp him the pos- | confidence, thinking that the publican could not much object tothe 
return. Every one seeing him so well received by the masters of | sessor of extraordinary talent. At last the Park theatre also) money, if I should forbear to speak in dispraise of the dinner. 
the house, eagerly hastened to imitate their example, by treating | yielded to the current, with a better grace, inasmuch as we believe | As bold measures are best among strangers, I even asked him if 
him with the greatest politeness. Jerome wept with gratitude, | its regular season for closing had arrived. We havebeentempt-) he had not overcharged me; “Sir,” said he, “for a snatch we 
declaring that he only found happiness in that thatched cottage, ed occasionally, for a day or two, to escape the melancholy | charge a fipenny bit, and I can’t afford a dinner like that for a 
the object of his unjust contempt. The detail of his adventures| and solitude, and everlasting talk about cholera, which pervade | cent less than eleven pence ”" [told him it was dear, but that I 
astonished the good peasants extremely. The wisest of them the remnant of our population now remaining in town, and to| would be satisfied if he would give me silver in change, for I 
concluded from it, that there are the greatest crosses and disap- || take a trip up the Hudson, or through that beautiful strait— | feared that he also had some Savannah bills; whereupon, he 
pointments for those whom the love of gain carries far from their | the East River, or down the bay to Staten Island. Here we have | counted out nine dollars and eighty-seven cents in current coin. 
peaceful fields; and on the contrary, that the benediction of the, found scattered over the country, our old friends the players, ru- | 1 could now afford to linger for a week among the mountains, and 
Lord is diffused on those who remain and cultivate them. 'ralizing and recreating themselves for the ensuing campaign. || I visited many spots of great beauty, New-England Magazine. 
— ome | We have seen King Richard catching trout by a sylvan stream, | — 
|| with Richmond at his side; and caught a glance of Jeremy Did- |) . TROLLING FOR SALMON. 
dier handing Lady Macbeth over a fence, among the classic While on a visit of business to the town of Williamsport, on 
shades of Oyster Bay. The first flute swept by us among the | the west branch of the river Susque hannah, last October twelve 
The Ameri- highlands ; and we detected Solomon Swap and Desdemona, in a months, I was invited to accompany a friend or two on the river, 
neat vehicle, crossing a broken bridge, somewhere near Mosquito to troll for salmon; and being ever ready to join a fishing party, 
Cove. Well, for the many hours of gratification which we owe | I accepted the mvitation W ith alacrity, prepared to expect much 
to all the members of the New-York companies, the least we can amusement trom the description I bad of this mode of fishing— 
do is to wish them continued health, pure breezes, and light beside s being anxious both to see and fasée the far-famed delicacy 
hearts; and to hope all may go well with them, till next we behold of that noble river. Having procured a twine line of about four 
hundred feet long, and attached two hooks of a proper size to one 


the health. We have always admired one thing in Hamblin. sade pie ; ' a afel 
He wears a bold dashing face on every occasion; or, in the them greeter with a hearty weicome by crow¢ s of those who are f ies exte \ die ’ wd 
* now fugitives as well as themselves. of its extremities, and then two others about an inch and a half 


classical phraseology of the day, “ puts the best leg foremost. || above those that were first fastened on, with the points of all four 
Crowded assemblies! Doubtful ! — 


Finding the American closed in such a satisfactory manner, DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


one evening we lounged towards the neat and pretty Richnond-|§ ———————— 











THE DRAMA. 





THE NEW-YORK STAGE, ETC. 

ALt the theatres in this city are at length closed. 
can led the way with a grave announcement, (and the oddest 
reason ever manager hit on for shutting up his house) that the 
performances were suspended in consequence of an opinion of 
the medical faculty that “crowded assemblies” were injurious to 





set in opposite directions, and obtained a few small eels of a pe- 
culiar species, about three inches in length, which are found in 
the mud along the margin of the river, we pushed from the shore 


Hill. We passed on along the desolate, deserted streets—some- WALKING. in a small row boat, and directed our course to a point a mile or 
times meeting a litter, bearing a new victim to the hospital, and Tue English are the handsomest race of men on earth, only || two below the town, where the bright and transparent waters of 


thence perhaps to the grave, and sometimes regarding a well- | because the y walk more than any other people. Man is atravel- the river, seemingly as pure as when'they issued from their foun- 
known mansion, betraying, by its closed shutters, that the once ing animal, and a state of rest is unnatural; he outrages nature || ins, expanding and deepening, de noted a favorite haunt of the 
social circle had been broken up and the inmates fled. We ! and propriety when he rides, having been created to walk. The fish we were in pursuit of. 
reached the theatre a half hour after the ttme, at which we were | first inventor of wheels might have been better ¢ mployed; he has Eager as we were to engage in the amusement before us, we 
informed, with the usual precision ot playbills, that the curtain | filled the civilized world with indofence and disease. There are | Could not but pause to gaze on the beautiful lands« ape which open- 
would ‘“‘rise precisely,” but the man half asleep at the door, and | more strange vehicles than can be classed ornamed. The great-| ¢d upon us, as we glided towards the spot just alluded to, On 
dripping with the warmth of a sultry July night, assured us) est mechanical geniuses of the age study only to promote loco the left of the river, a long extent of level and fertile land, in 
that they were waiting for the audience, we being exclusive ly en- | motion by means of railways, Macadam roads and velox ip des, | high cultivation, was visibl while from the opposite bank 
titled to the honor of pioneer into the wonders of the fairy world | They are, like lovers, bent upon annihilating time and space, | @S¢¢ nded a range of lofty mountains, densely cove red w ith forest 
within. Entering accordingly, we took sole possession, and they Had Archimedes lived now, he would have studied not to move || trees, exhibiting the rich and gorgeous tints which so pre-emi- 
played Paul Pry for us and one or two disre putable looking gen- the world, but to prope Larail-road car. The ve locipe de is the) De ntily distinguish our autumnal foliage, and which were reflect- 
tlemen, with holes in their hats, who, either from the closeness of | |east objectionable of all vehi les; it has a sort of ostrich gait, || ed in all their brightness from the glassy surface of the river, as 
the evening, or some other unimaginable cause, preferred pea-| neither walking nor yetriding. The body rests, butthe feet move. | 't Stret hed far before us with its numerous islets Arriving at 
nuts and a quiet seatin the pit, rather than the boxes. Well, the I suppose that, after man fell, one of his first propensities was the place where we proposed to fisk, the courtesy of my friends 
performers, nevertheless, did themselves credit. Hilson was in-|, to catch a horse and ride. Cain, probably, had an aversion to | 4warded to me the opportunity of trying my fortune first; and 
imitable, and we forgot the cholera, utterly. Mrs. Hilson, as) walking. Nationally, the best riders are the most barbarous | !™structing me in the use of the line, I took my station in the 
Phebe, was delightful—full of irrepressible life and humor people. The Turk, who seldom walks across the street, and who | Stern of the boat. After attaching two of the little eels to the 
Mr. Barnes, the manager, came in during the evening with his | ties his beautiful wife in a sack and throws her into the Bospho- hooks, I began to unwind and throw off my line, one of the 
hands in his pockets. What his reflections were, we leave to the || rus, is more at home in the saddle than on the cushion. I was an | party being at the oars, and gently and with as little noise as pos- 
imagination of the reader. Atlength this estabiishmentalsoclosed. | early walker; w hile a mere boy I used to walk eight miles to sible, propelling the boat, so as mere ly to keep the line upon the 
The Park held out longer. In defiance of long reports and) school; and I remember with pride, that, in my sports, I never | Stret h, without allowing the bait to drag on the bottom 
medical cautions, the old Drury kept on buffeting the storms of! bestrode a twig, to beguile the way by the imagination of a ride The whole extent of the line being at length unwound, andthe 
fate, and its bills appeared in the newspapers, amid a waste of |, When I was a young man I lacked something to do, like Hot- ||" gular propulsion of the boat continued, the bait was played by 
gloom and tumult, like a beacon light on a midnight ocean. Un-' spur; so, I rose one morning early, and followed the sun wess- alternately, drawing the line towards me with a quick motion, 
like the unexpected prudence of its more youthful rival, the Ame- ward. This was at Philadelphia, and I carried a small gun over! and then leaving it stationary for a few moments, until the pro- 
rican, it encountered the perils of “ crowded assemblies” with a! the mountains. I had ten dollars, anda draft on Marietta for all) gress of the boat brought it again on the stretch, when the same 
very commendable perseverance and courage. Large bills yet the rest of my wealth, which was something less than fifty dol- |, movement was repeats d gut a few minutes elapsed before | felt 
glared from the old pumps and wooden fences of the city upon| lars more. I was so prudent at the green age of nineteen, that I) the shock of a bife; when instantly jerking, and arresting the 
the solitary passenger, and Miss Courtney, and our great favor-| insured against my own prodigality, by traveling with the draft) progress of the boat, I paused a moment to satisfy myself that 
ite Mr. Thayer, and the Ravel family, and heaven knows what) instead of the money ; well knowing, that what I had not Icould | the fish was hooked. The successive stretching and relaxation 
else, by turns wooed the smiles of every straggling lover of plea-| not spend. But, like other younkers, I forgot the future, and loi- || of the line confirmed my hopes, and I immediately began, with 
sure. In goodtruth we seidom ventured much abroad. Maugre'!| tered along by the green meadows, the waving woods and falling due circumspection, to draw in—and now arose the high excite 
the danger of night exposure, we dislike the solemn feeling || waters, till I had exhausted my funds at the foot of the Alleghany | ment which I found so particularly to characterize this sport, as 
which ever and anon crossed us, to behold those beautiful bril-| mountains. Then I roasted pigeons, squirrels, and other game. expectations of a prize worth taking, and of suceess in securme 
liant moonlight hours wasted upon a desert city, for in the eve ne} I lodged wherever I could make it convenient. Once I slept in a) it —mingled with apprehensions of losing it through mismanage- 
ing it is solitary enough. A melancholy thing it was, at any! sheepfold, by the side of the bleaters, and had I but owned a large | ment, occupied my thoughts; and which the reiterated cheers © 
time, especially in the night, tolook up the long streets, and think, knife, I might have supped upon mutton, for I had become tired |, admonitions of my companions, as I exhibited skill or awkward- 
pestilence was on them, and to know not but that even as we, of game. At the Juniata I found an overhanging shelf of rock, ness, only tended to heighten 


mused, we were taking in our own death with the air we breath-| which I spread with leaves and boughs, after I had built a littl The struggle for liberty and life on the one hand, and for vic- 
ed. Sometimes, however, we dropped into the theatre, and an parapet near the river, lest ina disturbed slumber I should roll tory and its consequenc the + uct, on the other, now com- 


odd set of fellows we were sure to meet. Hosts of the City-hall over the precipice The roar of waters was alullaby, and I was menced in earnest; and hke a wary politician, who often con- 
people, the clerks, the young lawyers, the cognoscenti, talkers of || above the reach of the spray. The water-spirits held a meeting | cedes a trifling advantage to secure a greater, it became necessary 
the regular drama, here and there sprinkled with an editor or a that night; } assuredly he ard shouts and voices from below, occasionally to allow him a few yards of line, and to watch favor- 
few others of the free list, who came there as the old horse left! mingled with the tumult of the fall. On the next night I lodged, | abl opportunitic s to recover it, with more. ‘The resistance made 
his field, and galloped along by the carriage from mere habit. , much to my mind, upon clean straw, with a bag of wheat fora by my captive was not, however, very ve hement at first, for after 
These would draw together in knots, and discuss the cholera. bolster. ‘To be sure, | was somewhat tickled about the face, like 1 ' iking an unsuccessful effort to dise ngage himself in one direc- 
although they were, or pretended to be for along time , professed | Bottom ; but I drew the straw around me witha feeling of com-| tion, he would permit himself to be drawn passively for a few 


disbelievers and scoffers at the idea of its existence, andeat sallad fort and independence. At midnight Iwas roused by a rustling feet towards the boat, before he would repeat his attempt, and 
and new potatoes, and whortleberry pudding, and tossed off their. in it, and, raising my body suddenly, I beheld a huge black dog then, as thongh he had paused te collect his stre neth, he would 
glass of brandy and water with a hearty contempt for the panic standing within a yard of me; luckily, his fright was greater shoot off laterally with the utmost velocity, until his career would 
of their fellow-citizens. The principal attraction was the Ravel | than mine; he emitted a half smothered yelp, like the cur in) again be arrests d. At one moment he might be seen struggling 


family, a French company of rope dancers and pantomime actors, || Christabelle, and was off in an instant to the top of a hill, where on the surface, and then, in an instant,dartin towards the bottom 
who, legitimately or not, occupied with impunity, the boards of || he sat baying the moon till the old cock crowed from the great where he would remain quiet for a little time, as if anxious to 


the Park theatre, for a fortnicht previous to its final closing.||beam. Doubtless a dog is accessible to superstitious fears, like secrete himself, until the stretching of the line would re-awaken 
These personages, as usual, were advertised as the re ry first'|}a man. What is known, man and beast can grapple with; but all his fears, and rouse him to renewed exertions On nearing 
rope dancers in Europe. We have so often had the rery frst the unknown is too dreadful. The imagination creates more the boat, and as soon we became visible, his efforts were 
artists in Europe of all descriptions, that for nove Ity’s sake we | monsters than ever nature made. In a few days I beeame tired redoubled and unceasu darting about in every direction, and 


should like to see some second-rate performers. We, however, | of this sylvan life, and longed for knives and forks, and napkins, | sometimes with such impetus, as to make the line whistle as it 


know enough of theatricals to receive these puffs pre liminary |} and drew from my pocket for the fiftieth tome, an old Savannah cut the water Having bre 
with due caution. In the present instance, the Ravel family, bank t ill, which see med but an unpromising subject forsuchdistant boat, the utmost caut n playing him was now indispensable, 
afforded several excellent dancers on the ught-rope, in agility)! circulation. I would have sold all my inters st init for atenth of lest his violent and unceasing efforts should tear out the hold of 
pe thaps equal to, but certainly lacking the grace of Herr Cline ; its nominal value. However, I walked boldly into the Inde pen-! the hooks, und enable him to escape Exhausted at last in some 
but for feats of activity, and what the French call towrs de force, || dent Harrisburgh Wagoner’s Rest, under the Laure! Ridge, and, degree, by his exertions, I seized a favorable moment w hen near 


we have never seen two members of this family surpassed—we || called for the “ Farmer's Fare,” which was promised totravelers the surface, and as he was dashing by 
allude to Monsieur Ravel, senior, and the young Gabriel Ravel. || on the sign. The landlady set before me a beef-bone, a rind of and aided by his own impulse, to houst him into the boat; having 
The latter, as an actor, possesses a fund of rich comic humor, pork, two cold potatoes, and a bow! of buttermilk. Luxury is the gratification to find my prize to be & fine salmon, of a large 


which is irresistible. His personation of Polichinelle, is admir- comparative, and my fare had lately been so indifferent that I en- size 


ht him within a few yards of the 






to vary a little his course, 


Awerican Turf Register 
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To -—". 
Aw holy calm is round thee, 
Gay-hearted gentle one; 
Pure innocence hath crowned thee 
With smiles, her own. 
Thine eyes of azure beaming, 
Thy cheek with roses teeming, 
In fancy’s hour of dreaming 
Are matched alone. 


Oh! angel eyes watch o'er thee, 
Fond hearts around thee beat ; 
And voices that adore thee, 
Their vows repeat. 
Bright hopes are round thee clinging, 
Love's fairest flow’rs are springing, 
And minstrel harps are ringing, 
Thy praises sweet! 
Ah! changeless and unfading, 
May thy golden hours advance; 
Time mellowing, not shading, 
Thy thrilling glance. 
Thy path be ever blooming, 
Joy still thy steps illuming, 
Care no bright thought consuming, 
Sweet daughter of romance! F—p. 





LETTERS FROM FRANCE. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


NUMBER TWENTY-PIVE. 


Influence of a boatman—The town of Arles—Roman ruins— 

The cathedral—Marseilles— The pass of Olliow les— Thc vine- 

yards— Tovulon—Antibes—Lazaretlo— Villa Franca, §c. 

I enrerep Avignon after a delicious hour on the Rhone, quite 
in the mood to do poetical homage to its associations. My dreams 
of Petrarch and Vauciuse were interrupted by a scene between 
my friend the captain, and a stout boatman, who had brought his 
baggage from the batteau. The result was an app al to the 
mayor, who took the captain aside after the matter was argued, 
and told him in his ear that he must compromise the matter, for 
he dared not give a judgment inhis favor! The man had de- 
manded twelve francs where the regulations allowed him but one, 
and palpable as the imposition was, the magistrate refused to in- 
terfere. ‘The captain curled his moustache and walked the room 
in a terrible passion, and the boatman, an hereulean fellow, eyed 
him with a look of assurance which quite astonished me. After 
the case was settled, [ asked an explanation of the mayor. He 


told me frankly, that the fellow belonged to a powe rful class of 


men of the lowest description, who, having declared first for the 
present government, were and would be supported by it in almost 
any question where favor could be shown—that all the other 
classes of inhabitants were malcontents, and that between posi- 
tive strength and royal favor, the boatmen and their party had 
become too powerful even for the ordinary enforcement of the 
law. The mayor seemed a gentlemanlike but quiet man, and 
thanking him for his practical comment on the government of the 
“ citizen king,” we returned to the hotel. 

The following day was so sultry and warm, that I gave up all 
idea of a visit to Vaucluse. We spent the morning under the 
trees which stand before the café, in the village square, and at 
noon we took the steamboat upon the Rhone for Aries. An hour 
or two brought us to this ancient town, where we were compelled 
to wait till the next day, the larger boat which goes hence by the 
mouths of the Rhone to Marseilles, being out of order. 

We left our baggage in the boat, and I walked up with the 
captain to see the town. An officer whom we addressed for in- 


formation on the quay, politely offered to be our guide, and we! 


passed three or four hours, rambling about, with great pleasure. 
Our first object was the Roman ruins, for which the town is cele- 
brated. We traversed several streets, so narrow that the old 
time-worn houses on either side seemed to touch at the top, and in 
the midst of a desolate and poverty-striken neighborhood, we 
came suddenly upon a noble Roman amphitheatre of gigantic di- 
mensions, and sufficiently preserved to be a picturesque ruin. It 
was built on the terrace of a hill, overlooking the Rhone. From 
the towers of the gateway, the view across the river into the 
lovely province of Languedoc, is very extensive. ‘The arena is 
an excavation of perhaps thirty feet in depth, and the rows of 
seats, all built of vast blocks of stone, stretch round it in retreat- 
ing and rising platforms to the surface of the hill. The lower 
story is surrounded with dens; and the upper terrace is enclosed 
with a circle of small apartments, like boxes in a theatre, open- 


ing by handsome arches upon the scene. It is the ruin of a noble 


structure, and even without the help of the imagination, exceed- 
ingly impressive. It seems to be at present turned into a play- 
ground, ‘The dens and cavities were full of black-eyed and happy 
creatures, hiding and hallooing with all the delightful spirit and 
gaiety of Frenchchildren. Probably, it was never appropriated 
to a better use. 

We entered the cathedral in returning. It is an antique, and 
considered a very Gne one. The twilight was just falling; and 
the candles burning upon the altar, had a faint, dull glare, mak- 
ing the dimness of the air more perceptible. I walked up the 
long aisle to the side chapel, without observing that my compa- 


nions had left me, and quite tired with my walk, seated myself 


against one of the gothic pillars, enjoying the quiet of the place, 


| and the momentary relief from exciting objects. It struck me 
| presently that there was a dead silence in the church, and, as 
| much to hear the sound of English as for any better motive, I ap- 

proached the priest’s missal, which lay open on a stand near me, 
and commenced translating a familiar psalm aloud. My voice 
echoed through the building with a fulness which startled me, 
and looking over my shoulder, I saw that a simple, poor old woman 
was kneeling in the centre of the church, praying alone. She 
had looked up at my interruption of the silence of the place, but 
her beads still slipped slowly through her fingers, and feeling that 
I was intruding possibly between a sincere worshipper and her 
Maker, I withdrew to the side aisle, and made my way softly out 
of the cathedral. 

Arles appears to have modernized less than any town I have 
seen in France. The streets and the inhabitants look as if they 
had not changed for a century. The dress of the women is very 
| peculiar; the waist of the gown coming up to a point behind, be- 
| tween the shoulder blades, and consequently very short in front, 
| and the high cap bound to the head with broad velvet ribands, 
suffering nothing but the jet black curls to escape over the fore- 
| head. As a class, they are the handsomest women I have seen. 
| Nothing could be prettier than the small-featured lively brunettes 
| we saw silting onthe stone benches at every door. 

We ran down the next morning, in afew hours, to Marseilles. 
Itwas a cloudy, misty day, and I dic. not enjoy, as I expected, the 
first view of the Mediterranean from the mouths of the Rhone. 

| We put quite out into the sweii of the sea, and the passengers 
| were all strewn on the deck in the various gradations of sickness. 
My friend the captain, and myself, had the only constant sto- 
| machs on board. 1 was very happy to distinguish Marseilles 
| through the mist, and as we approached nearer, the rocky harbor 
' and the islands of Chatcau @'If and Pomégue, with the fortress 
| at the mouth of the harbor, came out gradually from the mist, and 
the view opened to a noble amphitheatre of rocky mountains, in 
whose bosom lies Marseilles, at the edge of the sea. We ran 
into the narrow cove which forms the inner harbor, passing an 
American ship, the ‘* William Penn,” just arrived from Phila- 
delphia, and lying in quarantine. My blood started at the sight 
of the starred flag; and as we passed closer and I read the name 


upon her stern, a thousand recollectons of that delightful city 
sprang to my heart, and I leaned over to her from the boat’s side, 
with a feeling of interest and pleasure to which the foreign tongue 
that called me to bid adieu tonewer friends, seemed an unwelcome 
interruption. 

I parted from my pleasant Parisian friend and his family, how- 
ever, with real regret. They were polite and refined, and had given 
me their intimacy voluntarily and withoutreserve. Ishook hands 
with them on the quay, and wished the pale and quiet invalid 
better health, with more of feeling than is common with acquaint- 
ances of aday. I believe them kind and sincere, and I have not 
found these qualities growing so thickly in the world that I can 
thrustaside any thing that resembles them witha willing mistrust. 

The quay of Marseilles is one of the most varied scenes to be 
met with in Europe. Vessels of all nations come trading to its 
port, and nearly every costume in the world may be seen in its 
busy crowds. I was surprised at the number of Greeks. Their 
picturesque dresses and dark fine faces meet you at every step, 
and it would be difficult, if it were not for the shrinking eye, to 
believe them capable of an ignoble thought. The mould of the 
race is one for heroes, but if all thut is said of them be true, the 
blood has become impure. Of the two or three hundred I must 
have seen at Marseilles, I scarce remember one whose counte- 
nance would not have been thought remarkable. 


I have remained six days in Marseilles by the advice of the 
Sardinian consul, who assured me that so long a residence in the 
south of France, is necessary to escape quarantine for the cholera, 
at the ports or on the frontiers of Italy. I have obtained his certi- 
ficate to-day,"and depart to-morrow for Nice. My forced sejour 
here has been far from an amusing or a willing one. The “ mis-- 
tral” has blown chilly and with suffocating dryness, so that I 
have scarce breathed freely since I entered the town, and the 
streets, though handsomely laid out and built, are intolerable 
from the dust. The sun scorches your skin to a blister, and the 
wind chills your blood to the bone. There are beautiful public 
walks, which, at the more moist seasons, must be delightful, but 
at present the leaves on the trees are all white, and you cannot 
keep your eyes open long enough to see from one end of the pro- 
menade tothe other. Within doors, itis true, Ihave found every 
thing which could compensate for such evils; and I shall carry 
away pleasant recollections of the hospitality of my countrymen 
living here—gentlemen whose courtesies are well remembered 
by every American traveler throughthe south of France 


I sank into the corner of the coupé of the diligence for Toulon, 
at nine o'clock in the evening, and awoke with the gray of the 
dawn at the entrance of the pass of Ollioules, one of the wildest 
defiles Leversaw. The gorge is the bed of a winter torrent, and 
you travel three miles or more between two mountains seemingly 
cleft asunder, on a road cut out a little above the stream, w ith 

naked rock to the height of two or three hundred feet almost per- 
pendicularly above you. Nothing could be more bare and deso- 
jlate than the whole pass, and nothing could be richer or more 
delightfully cultivated than the low valleys upon which it opens 
| It is some four or five miles hence to Toulon, and we traversed 
| the road by sunrise, the soft gray light creepingthrough the olive 
| and orange trees with which the fields are laden, and the peasants 


just coming out to their early labor. You see no brute animal 
here except the mule; and every countryman you meet is accom- 
panied by one of these serviceable little creatures, often quite 
hidden from sight by the enormous load he carries, or pacing pa- 
tiently along with a master on his back, who is by far the larger 
of the two. 

The vineyards begin to look delightfully ; for the thick black 
stump which was visible over the fields I have hitherto pass- 
ed, is in these warm valleys covered already with masses of 
luxuriant vine leaves, and the hill-sides are lovely with the light 
and tender verdure. I saw here, for the first time, the olive and 
date trees in perfection. They grow in vast orchards planted 
regularly, and the oliveresembles closely the willow, andreaches 
about the same height and shape. The leaves are as slender 
but not quite so long, and the color is more dusky, like the bloom 
upon a grape. Indeed, at a short distance, the whole tree looks 
like a mass of untouched fruit. 

I was agreeably disappointed in Toulon. It is a rural town 
with a harbor—not the dirty seaport one naturally expects to find 
it. The streets are the cleanest I have seen in France, some of 
them lined with trees, and the fountains all over it freshen the eye 
delightfully. We had an hour to spare, and with Mr. D—e, an 
Irish gentleman, who had been my traveling companion, since I 
parted with my friend the Swiss, I made the circuit of the 
quays. They were covered with French naval officers and sol- 
diers, promenading and conversing in the lively manner of this 
gayest of nations. A handsome child, of perhaps six years, 
was selling roses at one of the corners, and fora sous, all she de- 
manded, I bought six of the most superb damask buds just break- 
ing into flower. They were the first I had seen from the open air 
since I left America, and I have not often purchased so much 
pleasure with a copper coin. 

Toulon was interesting to me as the place where Napoleon’s 
career began. The fortifications are very imposing. We pass- 
ed out of the town over the drawbridge, and were again in the 
midst of a lovely landscape, with an air of bland and exhilarat- 
ing softness, and every thing that could delight the eye. The 
road runs along the shore of the Mediterranean, and the fields 
are green to the water edge. 

We arrived at Antibes to-day at noon, within fifteen miles of 
the frontier of Sardinia. We have run through most of the 
south of France, and have found it all like a garden. The thing 
most like it in our country is the neighborhood of Boston, parti- 
cularly the undulated country about Brookline and Dorchester. 
Remove all the stone fences from that sweet country, put here and 
there an old chateau on an eminence, and change the pretty white 
mock cottages of gentlemen, for the real stone cottages of peasan- 
try, and you have a fair picture of the scenery of this celebrated 
shore. The Mediterranean should be added as a distance, with 
its exquisite blue, equalled by nothing but an American sky ina 
July noon—its crowds of sail, of every shape and nation, and 
the Alps in the horizon crested with snow, like clouds half touch- 
ed by the sun. It is really a delicious climate. Out of the scorch- 
ing sun the air is bracing and cool; and though my ears have been 
blistered in walking up the hills ina traveling cap, L have scarcely 
experienced an uncomfortable sensation of heat, and this in my 
winter dress, with flannels and a surtout, as I have worn them 
for the six months past in Paris. The air could not be tempered 
more accurately forenjoyment. I regret to go in-doors. I regret 
to sleep it away. DO 

Antibes was fortified by the celebrated Vauhan, and it looks 
impregnable enough to my unscientific eye. If the porteullises 
were drawn up, I would not undertake to get into the town with 
the full consent of the inhabitants. We walked around the ram- 
parts which are washed by the Mediterranean, and got an appe- 
tite in the sea-breeze, which we would willingly have dispensed 
with. I dislike to abuse people, but I must say that the cuisine 
of Madame Agarra, at the “Gold Eagle,” is rather the worst I 
have fallen upon in my travels. Her price, as is usual in France, 
was proportionably exorbitant. My Irish friend, who is one of 
the most religious gentlemen of his country I ever met, came as 
near getting into a passion with his supper and bill as was pos- 
sible for a temper so well disciplined. For myself, having 
acquired only polite French, I can but “ look daggers” when I 
am abused. We depart presently for Nice in a ricketty barouche, 
with post horses, the courier, or post-coach, going no farther. It 
is aroomy old affair, that has had pretensions to style some time 
since Henri Quatre, but the armson its pannels are illegible now, 
and the ambitious driving-box is occupied by the humble mate- 
rials to remedy a probable break-down by the way. The pos- 
tillion is cracking his whip impatiently, my friend has called me 
twice, and 1 must put up my pencil. 





Antibes again! We have returned here after an unsuccessful 
attempt to enter the Sardinian dominions. We were on the road 
by ten in the morning, and drove slowly along the shores of the 
Mediterranean, enjoying tothe utmost the heavenly weather and 
the glorious scenery about us. The driver pointed out to us a few 
miles from Antibes, the ve ry spot on which Napoleon landed on 
his return from Elba, and the tree, a fine old olive, under which 
he slept three hours, before commencing his march. We arriv- 
ed at the Pont de Var about one, and crossed the river, but here 
we were met by a guard of Sardinian soldiers, and our passports 
were demanded. ‘The commissary came from the guard-house 
with a long pair of tongs and receiving them open, read them at 
the longest possible distance. They were then handed back to 
us in the same manner, and we were told we could not pass. 
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We then handed him our certificates of quarantine at Marseilles; | 
but were told that it availed nothing, a new order having arrived | 
from Turin that very morning, to admit no travelers from infect- | 
ed or suspected places across the frontier. We asked if there | 
were no means by which we could pass; but the commissary only , 
shook his head, ordered us not to dismount on the Sardinian side 
of the river, and shut his door. We turned about and recrossed 
the bridge in some perplexity. The French commissary at St. 
Laurent, the opposite village, received us with a suppressed 
smile, and informed us that several parties of travelers, among 
others an English gentleman and his wife and sister, were at the 
auberge, waiting for an answer from the prefect of Nice, having 
been turned back in the same manner since morning. We drove 
up, and they advised us to send our passports by the postillion, 
with a letter to the consuls of our respective nations, requesting 
information, which we did immediately. 

Nice is three miles from St. Laurent, and as we could not ex- 
pect an answer for several hours, we amused ourselves with a 
stroll along the banks of the Var to the Mediterranean. The 
Sardinian side is bold, and wooded to the tops of the hills very 
richly. We kept along a mile or more through the vineyards, 
and returned in time to receive a letter from the American consul, 
confirming the orders of the commissary, but advising us to return 
to Antibes, and sail thence for Villa Franca, a lazaretto in the 
neighborhood of Nice, whence we could enter Italy, after seven 
days’ quarantine! By this time several traveling carriages had 
collected, and all, profiting by our experience, turned back to- 
gether. We are now at the “ Gold Eagle,” deliberating. Some 
have determined to give up their object altogether, but the rest of 
us sail to-morrow morning in a fishing-boat for the lazaretto. 

Lazaretto, Villa Franca.—-There were but eight of the 
twenty or thirty travellers stopped at the bridge who thought it 
worth while to persevere. We are all here in this pest-house, 
and a motley mixture of nations it is. There are two young Sici- 
lians, returning from college to Messina; a Belgian lad of seven- 
teen, just started on his travels; two aristocratic young French- 
men, very elegant and very ignorant of the world, running down 
to Italy in their own carriage, to avoid the cholera; a middle-aged 
surgeon in the British navy, very cool and very gentiemanly ; a 
vulgar Marseilles trader, and myself. 

We were from seven in the morning tilltwo getting away from 
Antibes. Our difficulties during the whole day are such a prac- 
tical comparison of the freedom of European states and ours, that 
I may as well detail them. 

First of all, cur passports were to be vised by the police. We 
were compelled to stand an hour with our hats off in a close, dirty 
office, waiting our turn for this favor. The next thing was to 
get the permission of the prefect of the marine to embark, and 
this occupied another hour. Thence we were taken to the health- 
office, where a hill of health was made out for eight persons 
going to alazaretto! The padrone’s freight duties were then to 
be settled, and we went back and forth between the Sardinian 
consul and the French, disputing these for another hour or more. 
Our baggage was piled upon the charrette at last, to be taken to 
the boat. The quay is outside the gate, and here are stationed 
the dowanes, or custom-officers, who ordered our trunks to be taken 
from the cart, and searched them from top to bottom. After a 
half hour spent in repacking our effects in the open street, amid 
a crowd of idle spectators, we were suffe red to proceed Almost 
all these various gentlemen expect a fee, and some demand a 
heavy one; and all this trouble and expense of time and money 
to make a voyage of fificen miles in a fishing-boat! 

We hoisted the fisherman’s lateen sail, and put out of the little 
harbor in very bad temper. The wind was fair, and we ran along 
the shore for a couple of hours, till we came to Nice, where we 
were to stop for permission to go to the lazaretto. We were 
hailed off the mole with a trumpet, and suffered to pass. Doubling 
a little point, half-a-mile farther on, we ran into the bay of Villa 
Franca, a handful of houses at the base of an amphitheatre of 
mountains. A little round tower stood in the centre of the harbor, 
built upon a rock, and connected with the town by a drawbridge, 
and we were landed at a staircase outside, by which we mounted 
to show our papers to the health-officer. The interior was a little 
circular yard, separated from an office on the town-side by an 
iron grating, and looking out on the sea by two embrasures for 
cannon. ‘Two strips of water and the sky above was our whole 
prospect for the hour that we waited here. The cause of the de lay 
was presently explained by clouds of smoke issuing from the in- 
terior. The tower filled, and a more nauseating odor I never in- 
haled. We were near suffocating with the intolerable smell, and 
the quantity of smoke deemed necessary to secure his majesty’s 
officers against contagion 

A cautious-looking old gentleman, with gray hair, emerged at 
last from the smoke, with a long cane-pole in his hand, and, 
coughing at every syllable, requested us to insert our passports in 
the split at the extremity, which he thrust through the gate. This 
being done, we asked him for bread. We had breakfasted at 
seven, and it was now sundown, near twelve hours fast. Several 
of my companions had been sea-sick with the swell of the Medi- 
terranean, in coming from Antibes, and all were faint with hunger 
and exhaustion. For myself. the villanous smeil of our purifica- 
tion had made me sick, and I had no appetite, but the rest eat very 
voraciously of a loaf of coarse bread, which was extended to us 
with a tongs and two pieces of paper. 

After reading our passports, the magistrate informed us that he | 


| floor was of brick, and the air as damp within as a cellar 


had no orders to admit us to the lazaretto, and we must lie in our 
boat till he could send a messenger to Nice with our passports, 
and obtain permission. We opened upon him, however, with 
such a flood of remonstrance, and with such an emphasis from 
hunger and fatigue, that he consented to admit us temporarily on 
his own responsibility, and gave the boatmen orders to row back 
to a long, low, stone building, we had observed at the foot of a 
precipice at the entrance to the harbor. 

He was there before us, and as we mounted the stone ladder he 
pointed, through the bars of a large inner gate, to a single cham- 
ber, separated from the rest of the building, and promising to send 
us something to eat in the course of the evening, left us to take 
possession. Our position was desolate enough. The building 
was new, and the plaster still soft and wet. There was not an 
article of furniture in the chamber, and but a single window ; the 
The 
alternative was to remain out-of-doors, in the small yard, walled 
up thirty feet on three sides, and washed by the sea on the other; 
and here, on a long block of granite, the softest thing I could find, 
I determined to make an al fresco night of it. 

Bread, cheese, wine, and cold meat, seathed, Italian fashion. 
in nauseous oil, arrived about nine o'clock ; and, by the light of a 
candle standing in a boot, we sat around on the brick floor, and 
supped very merrily. Hunger had brought even our two French 
exquisites to their fare, and they ate well. The navy surgeon had 
seen service, and had no qualms; the Sicilians were from a Ger- 
man university, and were not delicate; the Marseilles trader 
knew no better; and we should have been less contented with a 
better meal 

A steep precipice hangs immediately over the lazaretto, and the 
horn of the half moon was just dipping below it, as I stretched my- 
self to sleep. With a folded coat under me, and a carpet-bag for 
a pillow, I soon fell asleep, and slept soundly ull sunrise. My 
companions had chosen shelter, but all were happy to be early 


It was superfluous to abuse it. 


We mounted our wall upon the sea, and promenaded till 
and the from the Mediterranea 


risers. 
the sun was broadly up, 
sharpened our appetites, and then finishing the relics of ow sup 


breeze 


per, we waited with what patience we might the appearance of 


our breakfast. 


The magistrate arrived at twelve yesterday, with a commissary 
from Villa Franca, who is to be our victualler during the quaran- 
tine. 
immense chamber, on condition that we pay for an extra guard 


He has enlarged our limits, by a stone staircase and an 


in the shape of a Sardinian soldier, who is to sleep in our room 
and eat at cur table. By the way, we Aare a table, and four 
rough benches; and these, with three single mattresses, are all 
the furniture we can procure. We are compelled to sleep across 
the latter, of course, to give every One his share. 

We have come down very contentedly to our situation, and ] 
have been exceedingly amused at the facility with which eight 
such different tempers can amalgamate upon compulsion, Our 
small quarters bring us in contact continually, and we harmonize 
like schoolboys. Atthis moment the Marseilles trader and the 
two Frenchmen are throwing stones at something that ts floating 


re 


out with the tide; the surgeon has dropped his Italian grammar 
to decide upon the best shot; the Belgian is fish ng off the wall 
with a pin hook and a bit of cheese; and the 
talking dingua | 1, at the top of their voices, to Carolina, the 
guardian’s daughter, who stands coquetting on the pier just out 
side the limits. I have got out my books and portfolio, and taken 
g on the courtesy of my 


two Sicilians are 


france 


possession of the broad stair, de ye ndu 
companions to jump over me and my papers when they go up 
ig at the fun below 





and down I sit here most of the day laugh 
and writing or reading alternately. The climate is too delicious 
for discontent. Eve ry breath is a ple asure The hills of the am- 


phithe atre opposite to us are covert d with olive, lemon, and oran ce 


trees; and in the evening, from the time the land breeze com 
mences to blow off shore, until ten or eleven, the air is impreg- 
nated with the delicate perfume of the orange-blossom, than 


which nothing could be more grateful. Nice is called the hospital 
of Europe; and truly, under this divine sky, and with the in 
spiriting vitality and softness of the air, and all that nature can 
if 
there is one in the world, where the drooping spirit of the invalid 


lavish of luxuriance and variety upon the hills, it is the place, 


must revive and renew 
the pe ak of the highest mountain across the bay, and we shall 
I close my book 
to go upon the wall, which I see the surgeon has mounted already 


scent prese ntly the spicy W ind from the shore 


with the same object, to catch the first breath that blows seaward 





It is Sunday, and an Italian summer morning. I do not think 
The long lazy swell 
wth as ole of 


bleman at Nice, and 


my eyes ever woke upon so lovely a day 


the sails 


iss 


comes in from the Mediterranean as sm 
a beautiful yacht, belonging to an English nm 
lying becalmed just now in the bay, are hanging motionless about 


the masts; and the air 
me to steep every nerve and fibre of the frame with repose 
pleasure. Now and then in America I have felt a June morning 
that approached it, but never the degree, the sunny 


It tr unquilizes the mind as well 


the sky is without a sper k just seems to 


and 


fulness, the 
softness of this exquisite clime 
as the body. You cannot resist feeling content dand genial. We 
ure all out of doors, and my companions have brought down their 


| tlong the shade of the east wall, talk- 


mattresses, and are lying 


ing quietly and pleasantly ; the usual sounds of the workmen on 
the quays of the town ar still, our harbor-guard lies asleep in 


his boat, the yellow flag of the lazarette clings to the staff, every 


! first day, has eaten since from the mash-bowl 


At this moment the sun has crept from | 


thing about us breathes tranquillity. Prisoner as I am, I would 


not stir willingly to-day. 


We have had two new arrivals this morning—a boat from An- 
tibes, with a company of players bound for the theatre at Milan 
and two French deserters from the regiment at Toulon, who 
escaped in a leaky boat, and have made this voyage along the 
coast to get into Italy. They knew nothing of the quarantine, 
and were very much surprised at their arrest. They will, pro 
bably, be'delivered up to the French consul. The new-comers 
are all put together in the large chamber next us, and we have 
been talking with them through the grate His majesty of Sar- 
dinia is not spared in their voluble denunciations 
We lengthen 
our breakfasts and dinners, go to sleep early and get up late, but 
We have no books, « xcept 
dictionaries and grammars, and I am on my last sheet of paper 
What I shall do the two remaining days, I cannot divine, Our 
meals were amusing for We have but three knives and 
and the Be in, having cut his plate in two on the 


Our imprisonment is getting to be a little tedious 


a lazaretto is a dull place after all 
a while 


four glasses; 


The salt is ina 


brown paper the vinegar ina shell: and the meats, to be kept 
warm during their passage by water, are brought in the black 
utensils in which they are cooked. Our tablecloth appeared to- 
day of all the colors of the rainbow We sat down to breakfast 


with a general cry of horror. Sull, with youth and good spirits, 
we manage to be more contented than one would expect; and our 
lively discussions of the spot on the quay where the table shall 
be laid, and the noise of our dinners en plein « would convines 
a spectator that we were a very merry and ficiently happy 
company 

I like my companions, or the whole, very much. The surgeon 
has been in Canada and the west of New-York, and we have 
traveled the same routes and mace msever ! t tances the same 
acquaintances He has been in almost every part of the world 
ilso, and his deseriptions are very grapl and sensible The 
Jelgian talks of his new king Leopo 1, the Sicihans of the Ger- 
man universiti and, when I have exhausted all they can tell 


I turn to our Parisians, whom I find I have met all last winter 


without noticing them at the parties ; and we discuss the belles, and 
the different members of the with all the touching air 
and tone of exiles from parad In a case of desperate cnnut 
wearied with studyir and talki the sea-wall is a delightful 
lounge, and the blue Mediterrancan plays the witch to the indo 
lent fancy, and beguiles it well. [have never seen such a beauti- 
ful sheet of water color is peculiarly rich and clear, like 
in intensely blue heaving into waves. I do not find the 





often repeated description of its loveliness exaggerated 


Our seven days expire to-morrow, and we are preparing to eat 
it wlee At ry 


table is already laid upon the quay, and two strips of board raised 


our last dinner in the lazaretto with ere mpora 


upon some Ingenious cé ntrivance, I cannot well say what, and 
covered with all the private and public napkins that retamed any 
portion of their maiden whiteness. Our knives are reduced to 
two, one having disappeared unaccountably ; but the deficiency is 


irgeon has whittled a pine knot, which 
floated of the 
company has produced a delieate dagg that looks very like a 
keepsake from a lady; and, by the reluctant manner in which it 
was put to service, the profanation cost his sentiment an effort. Its 


partially remedied The si 


in upon the tide, inte a distant imitation; and one 


rer 


{s 


white h indle and silver sheath lie across a plate abridg ed ot 
proportions by a very formidable segment There was no dis- 
guising the poverty of the brown paper that contained the salt. 
** aside and les plump in 
the middle of the table m the 
preparation than we shall feel in eating the dinner when it ar- 
rives. The Belgian stands on the wall, watching all the boats 
from town; but they pass off down the harbor, one after another 


und we are destined to keep « The 


It was too necessary to be made an 


I fear there has been more fun 


ur appetites to a late hour 


detestable cookery needs the “ sauce of hunger 


The Belgian’s hat waves in the air, and the commussary’s boat 
must be in sight. As we get off at six o'clock to-morrow morning 


my portfolio shuts ull I find another resting I lace probably Ge noa. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


ARABIAN POETRY. 


We intend presenting our readers, occasionally, with some 
specimens of Arabian poetry and prefixing a short preface to 
each. containing a few anecdotes of the author, and an account of 
tof his composition 
Some will, perhaps, be surprised to find in these productions so 
few of those lofty epithets and inflated metaphors, which are 
generally considered as characteristic of the oriental mode of 
COMPOS tion; they will, probably be more surprised to hear, that 
during the flourishing periods of Arabian literature this bombas 
tic stvle was almost unknown; and that the best writers, both of 
poetry and prose, expressed the mselves in language the most 
chaste and simple 

True taste in composition is by no means restricted to certain 
ages or climate, for itis no more than good sense directed to a 
particular object, and will be found in every country where barba- 
rism has ceased and fantastic refinement not yet begun Arabian 
literature decayed at Bagdad with the decay of the Khaliphat 


and though it was transplanted thence into Egypt, and fastened 
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at Cairo, it could never be brought to flourish with vigor ; on the | 
appearance of the Turks it was irrecoverably blighted. 


Since that time Arabic has ceased to be spoken at the courts of 
princes, and has yielded its piace in matters of business and liter- 
ature to the Turkish or Persian; but, from the many valuable 
works which were composed in it, during the existence of the 
Khaliphat, the Arabian tongue still continues to be considered 
throughout the east as the vehicle of science ; and, so long as 


Mohammedanism subsists, must always be studied as the lan-| 


guage of that religion. 


AN ELEGY BY LEBID BEN RABIAT ALAMARY,. 

The author of this poem was a native of Yeman; he was con- 
temporary with Mohammed, and celebrated as a poet. When the 
prophet began to promulgate his doctrines, Lebid for a while 
united with the other Arabian wits in ridiculing the new faith 
but at length, about the sixth year of the Hejira, he declared him- 
self aconvert. The cause of his conversion appears not incon- 
sistent with his poetical character. It was customary, at that 
time, among the poets of Arabia to affix to the portals of the tem- 
ple of Mecca any composition which they thought possessed su 
perior excellence, as a sort of challenge; and whoever accepted 
it, placed his own production near his antagonist’s, by which 
means the public were enabled to examine and decide upon 
the merits of each. Lebid having written a moral poem, which 
was greatly admired, affixed it, according to the prevailing cus 
tom, to the gate of Caaba; for some time no person attempted to 
rival a composition which had obtained such approbation ; but at 
length Mohammed produced the chapter of the Koran, entitled 
Becret, and exhibited his pretended revelation upon the gate of 
the temple, by the side of Lebid’s poem. Lebid was one of thy 
foremost to read his opponent’s work: he had not, however, pr 
rused many verses before he exclaimed, No one could writ 
these words without the inspiration of God,” and immediately 
embraced Mohammedanism. The passage which operated so 
powerfully upon Lebid’s mind being certainly one of the most 
beautiful in the Koran, we venture to subjoin it: 

“ There is nothing doubtful in this book ; it is a dedication to 
the pious who believe in the mysteries of faith, who observe the 
appointed times of prayer, who distribut alms out of what we have 
bestowed upon them; who believe in the revelation which hath 
been sent down to thee, and in that which hath been sent down 
unto the prophets before thee, and w ho have firm assurance in 
the life to come; these are directed by their Lord, and they shall 
prosper. As for the unbelievers, whether thou admonish them or 
do not admonish them, they will not believe ; God hath sealed up 


their hearts and their hearing; a dimness covereth their sight, | 


and they shall suffer a grievous punishment. There are some who 


say we believe in God and the last day, but in reality are not be- | 


lievers, but they deceive themselves only, and are not sensible 
thereof. They are like unto one who kindleth a fire, and when 


it hath enlightened all around him, he shuts his eyes. God taketh | 


away their light, and leaveth them in darkness—they shall not 


see; they are deaf, dumb, and blind, therefore they will not re- | 


pent. Or like a stormy cloud from heaven, fraught with dark- 
ness, thunder, and lightning, they put their finger into their ears, 


at the noise of the thunder, for fear of death. God encompasseth | 


the infidels, the lightning wanteth but little to take away their 
sight, so often as it enlighteneth their walk therein, but when the 
darkness cometh on them, they stand still.” 

From the moment of Lebid’s professing himself a convert to 
Islamism he became one of its most zealous advocates. He now 
renounced all profane poetry and reasoning, to consecrate his 
talents to religion; and employed his pen for some time either 
upon subjects of piety, or in answering the sarcastic pieces which 
were continually pouring out. By this means he rendered him- 
self extremely serviceable to Mohammed, and was always treated 
by him with the utmost distinction. 
city of Cufa, where he died at an advanced age. His last words 
are still preserved; they breathe more the spirit of a wit than a 
devotee—I am going to enjoy the novelty of death, but it is a 
novelty by no means agreeable.” 

This elegy, as is evident from its nature, must have been writ- 
ten previous to Lebid’s change of religion. Its subject is one 
that must be ever interesting to a feeling mind—the return of a 
person, after a long absence, to the place where he had spent his 
early years—it is, in fact, an Arabian deserted village. 

Those dear abodes which once contain’d the fair, 
Amidst Mitata’s wilds I seek in vain; 


Nor towers, nor tents, nor cottages are thera, 
But scatter’d ruins and a silent plain 


The proud canals that once Rayanna graced, 
Their course neglected and their waters gone ; 
Among the level’d sands are dimly traced, 
Like moss-grown letters on a mouldering stone. 


Rayanna, say, how many a tedious year 
lis hallow’d circle o’er our heads hath roll’d, 
Since tomy vows the tender maids gave ear, 
And fondly listen’d to the tale I told ? 


How oft since then the star of spring, that pours 
A never-failing stream, hath drench’d thy head > 

How oft the summer-cloud, in copiou@showers 
Or gentle drops, its genial influence shed? 


How oft since then the hovering mist of morn 

Hath caused thy locks with glittering gems to glow? 
How oft hath eve her dewy treasures borne, 

To fall responsive on the breeze below? 


The matted thistles, bending tothe gale, 
Now clothe those meadows, onee with verdure gay; 
Amidst the windings of that lonely vale, > 
The teeming antelope and ostrich stray 


Lebid fixed his abode in the | 


| The large-eyed mother of the herd, that flies 
Man’s noisy haunts, here finds a sure retreat; 
Here tends lier clustering young, till age supplies 


Strength to their limbs and swiftness to their feet 
Save when the swelling stream hath swept those walls, 
And given their deep foundation to the light, 
(As the retouching pencil that recalls 


A long-lost picture to the raptured sight.) tl 


Save where the rains have wash’d the gather’d sand, 
And bared the scanty fragments to our view ; 

As the dust sprinkled on a punctured hand, 
Bids the faint tints resume their azure hue 


* 


No mossy record of those once-loved seats 
Points out the mansion to inquiring eyes ; 

No tottering wall, in echoing sounds, repeats 
Our mourn “al question and our bursting sighs 


Yet midst those ruin’d heaps, that naked plain, 
Can faithful uf-mory former scenes restore, 
Recal! the busy throng and joeund train 
And picture ali that charm’d us there befure 


Ne’er shall my breast the fatal morn forget 
That bore the fair ones of these seats so dear; 
I see, I see the crowding litters yet 
And yet the tent-poies rattle in my ear 


I see the maids with timid steps ascend 
The streamers wave in all their painted pride 
The floating curtains every fold extend 

And vainly strive the charms within to hide 





is enclose 


What graceful forms those envious fol 
rtains play! 


What melting glances through those c 
Sure Ibeira’s antelopes or Judali’s roes, 


Through yonder veils thei: sportive young survey 


vce their steps Tstrove ; 


tening Might, 


The band moved on—tot 

Isaw therm ge the camels ty 
Till the white va like a visit 
ver from th 











Nor since that morn have I Rayanna seen, 
The bands are burst which held us once se fast; 
Memory but tells me that such things have beeu, 
And sad reflection adds that they are p 


| LEAVES FROM MBS. TROLLOPF’S JOURNAL. 
CHAPTER IV 
Impertinen f the Americans—Winkinge with the left eye— 
Practice of putting feet on the mantel-piece—Interesting fo- 
|| vreigner—Corlaers Hook—F'rst socie ty— Scene in a New- York 
house—Americanconversation, 
NorHina is more disgusting than to see a nation perfectly con- 
tented with its lot. The detestable spirit of self-satisfaction and 
vanity every where to be found throughout the United States, 
makes a great item in the list of annoyances which an intelligent 
stranger must encounter at every step. I was excee dingly pes- 
||tered once by a young man, who, in their vile pronunciation, 
!! after I had been expressing my opinion of their general inferior- 
ity, undertook to argue with me, and mentioned the names of nu- 
| merous persons and places, which I had never seen, as entitled to 
|;notice. When I told him warmly that what I Aad seen was 
quite sufficient for me, he very impertinently replied, that if I 
||were so much discontented with every thing and every body 
around, he wondered I did not go back to the “ glories of London.” 
At this I could trace a half suppressed smile on the lips of nearly 
every one of the company, and even one of my own countrymen 
|| winked to a friend across the table with his lefteye. This was 
intolerable. I immediately arose with the French gentleman, 
my companion, and retiring up stairs, took down the conversa- 
tion, and made the subjoined sketch of the company. The gen- 
| tleman, picking his teeth with the carving knife, is one of the 

leading members of the senate. The other, with his booted 

feet on the table-cloth, is one of the very frst ornaments of their 
||society. This winking with the left eye isan Americanism; and 
Tecan only account for my countrymen before alluded to, having 
||been guilty of such a truly republican trick, by the fact, that 
| Englishmen are apt to fall into the manners of the people after 
| residing for some time among them. This danger should be se- 
j\riously considered by all who purpose visiting the country. 
|| Several of my old acquaintance have crossed me in the course of 

my peregrinations, fairly acclimated, both in soul and body 

Two or three have been detected wearing straw hats, a hideous 

head gear for males, peculiar to the people, and one, an English- 


| man to my certain knowledge, is said to have actually taken a | 


!!mint julep, and to have dined at a table d’hote. Itismelancholy 
||indeed, when one has to blush for one’s own countrymen in a fo- 
reign land. By the way, every American winks with his left 
eye. They are always winking. That graceful and expressiv: 
operation which, with us, is used only between wits and lovers, 
to add brilliancy to a repartee or tender meaning to an affection- 
ate double entendre, in this land of equality is degraded to every 
L often noticed it when I began to express my opini- 
One of my most supreme de- 


| day uses. 
} ons. It haunted me in my sleep. 


| that I could be made to credit this. 


‘their ordinary mansions. 
| book, to indulge myself with a few unprejudiced observations. 


near playing with a little boy. From a certain elegance of her 
manner and pronunciation, I knew at once that she was not 
American—and by means of some kindred feeling, we found our- 
selves in a few moments engaged in eager conversation. Never— 
never shall I forget the look of herlarge soft eyes as she exclaimed, 

“ They put their feet upon the mantel-piece—Oh, yes! They 
spit and chew tobacco. They wink and they whitde. They 
care no more for the murder of a man thanof asheep. They 
have no old ruined castles. There is not a dust cart at Cincin- 
nati. They are perfectly satisfied and happy. Theydrink mint 
juleps—Oh, yes.” 

It brought tears into my eyes. 
hatred of them was just. 

The part of New-York which I was advised to visit first was 
called Corlaers Hook. It is a point of land reaching off towards 
the west, and jutting into the East river. The spot is occupied 
by their first buildings, and here isto be met the best society that 
America affords. It was with a good deal of difficulty, however, 
Let no one whe wishes to 
form a favorable idea of the city commence his observations by a 
residence at Corlaers Hook. If this offer specimens of their 
boasted architectural beauties, I should like toprocure a glance at 
One day I walked out with my note 


I felt immediately that all my 


I peeped in at the doors and windows to see what was to be 
seen, noting dowa fragments of conversations as they were borne 


| to my sickened ears by the breeze of evening. One building in 
| particular attracted my notice by the sign, “ Liberty Coriolanus 


| lirhts on crossing the Canada line was, that I escaped that insig- 


| nificant national inuendo. I could bear the powdering of the! 

Teven in time became accustomed to see every gentleman | 

|, with his feet on the mantel-piece, and to feel his hand, when he 

| addressed me, brought down with a sledge-hammer emphasis | 

| upon my shoulder; but to the winking indeed I could never recon- 
cile myself. 

One evening I was standing on a dock near Catherine market, 


jhelles. 





alone, and wrapped in sad meditation, when I perceived a lady || 





|| * lt isa custom with Arabian women, in order to give the veins of their 
| hands and arms a more brilliant appearance, to make slight punctures along 
| them, and rub into the incisions a blue powder, whichthey renew occasion- | 
| ally as it happens to wear out 
t The vapor here alluded to is not unlike those white mists, which we 
sometimes see hovering over the surface of a river in a summer’s evening, | 
after a hot day. They are very frequent in the sultry plains of Arabia, and | 
when seen ata distance resemble an expanded lake 


| hours and early hopes come thronging in upon me. 


Julius Cesar Deacon Peabody Piper Twigg’s grocery store. 

tum and sugar. Codfish and molasses.” At the door were 
divers barrels of flour; hung or smoked beef, that dreadful and 
loathsome intruder upon every American table, and at every 
American party; and two or three pigs. A circle of gentlemen 
were sitting around on barrels with their feet hoisted upon the 
counter, forming a group truly picturesque and ludicrous. They 
were all drinking, smoking, and swearing. I stopped, anxious 
to be sull more initiated into the domestic manners of modern re- 
publics, and thus, while Monsieur De Kickshaw, my learned 
French companion, took a drawing of the scene, | wrote down 
the words as they fell from the speaker’s lips. 

“Jim,” said one, “ what will you take to drink I reckon ?” 

“Well, I guess Bob,” replied the other, “I'll ry a grain of 
gin-toddy.” 

“ That's a screamer of a drink,” said a young lady, “I caleu- 
late. I guess it goes down the throat as slick as grease, and a 
leetle slicker ; give me some toddy, too.” 

“ Bob,” cried the other, ‘ what do you think those poor devils 
of Englishmen would give to make their own laws and govern 
themselves as we ‘ dvos ?’ 

“T calculate that I reckon they'd be pleased to get some of this 
here critur.” 

“ My eye!” said the lady, “ we knows all about the poor miser- 
able slaves of England,” &c. 

So much for the gentlemen and ladies of modern republics. 1 
do not mean the above description exactly to apply to the “‘tra- 
veled few.” There are now and then to be found certain indivi- 
duals who hold themselves aloof from the rest; but when I speak 
of Americans, I allude to the mass of the people. Of these, duty 
compels me to say, I neither like their language, their opinions, 
their appearance, their manners, their customs, their laws, nor 
any thing that is theirs. Their “eternal forests are detestable 
They hang all the Irish criminals among them, and pardon all the 
natives. The murder of a man is no more taken notice of by 
any body thanthe murder of asheep. The women (with one or 
two exceptions among my personal friends) are aii destitute of 
every virtue, and are gross, cruel, ignorant, and immodest. 

TOA CIGAR. 
BY MYSELF. 
= silent solace of the lonely hour, 


ou spell to conjure up the moments fled 
rence thy deep magic, by achangeless power, 
Thronging my heart with memories of the dead? 
Thy smoke ts asa blue and noiseless pinion 
Whereon my weary thoughts do float away, 
To cullthe flowers inf ancy 's wild dominion, 
Which bloom still beautiful above decay. 





Thou mak’st me linger in the lighted halls, 
In the rich gardens of the olden time, 
Where the soft splendor of the evening falls, 
To gild the leaflets of the bending lime; 
Thou mak’st mine ear to cate the music-tone 
Which aye came forth at the still hour of even 
When earth and sea were quiet, and alone 
Fond girls roamed out to speak of love and heaven 

Gentleman reader, do you smoke—do you indulge in cigars, 
“which are the poetry of” tobacco? If you do not, pause here ; 
none save the initiated will appreciate my feelings. 

The dinner is over, ceased the rattling of dishes, the servants 
are no longer moving, the final compliment is uttered, the hand 
of my fair neighbor pressed for the fiftieth and last time, and I 
am alone. What a luxury. I have taken my cigar—a dark, rich 
Habana, (my friend imported some expressly for me,) sprinkled 
with yellow, as night is with stars; the quiet smoke has been 
curling slowly and unconsciously around me in every fashion, 
(there, there goes a perfect wreath,) and now, as the last volume 

. . ' 
issues, it rests above me in a blue and beautiful tract. Howcalm! 
it hangs over me like a presence. Did I say I was alone? Iam 
not. That light cloud is a companion; a world, wherein I gaze 
on strange and fanciful creations, while the dreams of dewy 
Listen, do 
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ee - . ———— Se a 
you hear that music? How melting! It is the air of a song once|| the mellow afternoon light comes down upon the green swells, ciations. The hotel itself is splendidly furnished, where musie 
warbled to me by a most dainty and delicate maiden. What the bending vallies, the broken gray rocks, and deep gorges, and excellent eating tempt their respective admirers; and as for 
matters it. Her rose-leaf lips are pale in the grave, and the vile among which winds the waters of the magnificent Hudson. The" walks, down by the river side, across the plain, or up the hil) to 
newt is banqueting on them. Why do the “pure in spirit” so | early hours of a July morning here display a scene to be remem- Fort Putnam, there is not a more choice spot for a moderately 
often pass away, fading like a line of cloud into the blue of bered. The surface of the water is unbroken, and the azure contemplative pedestrian within many a long mile. 
heaven; while the “ gray in crime” are suffered to “ grow gray! above unobscured but by a few clouds floating lazily. Some As not an inappropriate conclusion to these remarks, we copy 
in years,” and cumber earth with their presence? I used to wan-|| of these are so low as to rest upon the high hill-tops, wrapping the following elegant description of Fort Putnam from a work 
der with Ann, at twilight, through the dim aisles of the forest; their heads in mists; or, stretched half way down, in lines of once edited by Mr. Bryant 
studying the nature of some pleasant plant, which started in the | snowy white, cross the green precipice with fleecy bars. Yet“ Fort Putnam was formerly the principal fortress or citadel of 
solitude; or gazing on some distant scene, where therich yellow lower, in the humble and beautiful vales, which enchant the eye the works erected during the war of independence for the defence 
of the sundown fell. She was a creature of feeling, read Byron | frequently at the base of the mountains, covered with cultivated of the passes of the Hudson and the highlands, at West Point. 
and Shelley with a passion, saw poetry in a flower-stem ora | fields and neat cottages, silvery vapors are spread out; andas the It commanded the river and the opposite shore, as well as the 
piece of cloud, and would for hours enrich me with the gems | sun peers above the uneven horizon, they roll up their shaggy other works upon both banks. The command of the Hudson and 
which sentiment brought up from the ocean-depths of her mind.’ sides, and the clouds melt away into the heavens; and far below, the mountainous passes of the highlands, was indispensable for 
I knew not I had a Aeart till I saw her—those were blessed days, you see scattered the white sails of sloops and other vessels, fifty the protection of the greater part of the state of New-York against 
but they live only in memory now. sometimes, in all positions, and producing a fine panoramic effect. sudden incursions of the enemy from the sea-coast, as well as for 

Ah! there is my home. Look at it, with its trailing vines and | From this moment till noon every change in the sky creates a keeping open a perfectly secure communication between New- 
tinted flowers; all as they used to be; and there is my sister's corresponding one on the earth. At mid-day the scene is alto- England and the middle states ; and had been accordingly regard- 
favorite garden, with its low-toned fountain and bright parterre, gether different. A faint gauze-like mist now fills the air with a ed by Washington as all-important to the success of the American 
and the very arbor I built for her with my own hands. How dreamy influence, clothing the distant verdure with purple tinges, arms West Point, on the eastern bank of the Hudson, where 
often have we lingered in it, while the day stole off with noiseless | and softening the rugged peaks and naked rocks, here and there the river, deviating from the usual majestic directness of its course, 
footstep through the rosy portals of the west. There, as her exposed to the eye. There is now no depth of light and shade, bends suddenly around that bold and lofty promontory, was se- 
affectionate arm rested on my neck, or her fingers stirred in my which marks the morning and afternoon; but masses of clouds, lected for this purpose from the natural strength of its position ; 
hair, would she speak with all the eloquence of soul and eye, floating close along their tops, are ever darkening in broad spots the and, during the first years of the war, was fortified under the di- 
about the trials and temptations of the great world; how the heart sunny undulations. The several distinct echoes, too, which reply rection of the most skilful engineers of the American and French 
would be seared, and the feelings blighted ; rainbow dreams, she to every accidental noise, are magical; and when the cadets, as armies, with a degree of expense and labor which, in the then 
said, would turn to tears, and I should find nothing but dross they often do, practice firing canon at the target, the report is enfeebled strength of the nation, was truly astonishing. The 
when my golden hopes had been melted and tried in the crucible multiplied six or seven times among the mountains, before it dies preservation of this post was the cardinal point in the plan of 
of affliction. Dear, dear girl, she loved me, and adores me still;| away in the far distance. The coming on of the afternoon is| more than one eventful « ampaign, and its surrender to the enemy 
yet I have left my home, father, mother, her; the sunbright air exquisite beyond description. The mellow light sheds wonderful | Was the great object of Arnold 8 treason It was called at that 
is sleeping over many a mile between myself and them, and for’) and subdued loveliness, painting the faint mists with heavenly | “me » and w ith justice, the Gibraltar of North America 
years to come I may net see them, nor hear the tone of their fa- radiance, and flinging gigantic green shadows across the stream * Since the peace of 1753, Fort Putnam, together with the other 
miliar voices, nor sit as I used to sit, beside the household hearth.| Neither the pen nor the pencil convey an adequate idea of the | Works of defe nee at that station has been gradually dismantled, 
Oh, what will we not do for fame? Ambition stands upon the highlands, for this simple reason, that one of their most poetic and at last suff red to fall to decay, so that it now appears a 
world’s high places, and calls us to her gorgeous temples, the charms consists in those silent and wonderful changes. The) Venerable ruin of massive military architecture, crowning the 
brain grows wild by gazing upward, and on we madly dash. | prettiest we ever saw came on one morning quite suddenly 
Trampled are the sweet flowers which flourish by the wayside; It wasa heavy dark cloud sinking gradually into a valley, and \ 
we neither mark the brilliance of their colors, nor the perfume hiding the hills as it touched their tops, as if they were dipped in. ™ minding the traveler of the romantic ruined towers of defence in 
which is floating from their bruised and broken leaves. || water. A slight breeze bore it by, and it went down the river the gorges of the Pyre nees, or the fe udal castles which still frown 

Will I see change when I return? Alas! that word is written pouring its showery tributes below us, while we stood in the clear! from the rocky banks of the Rhine. From its dilapidated bas- 


on all beneath the sun. The tender girl I left just budding into Sunshine. A thunderstorm is indescribably grand, and ten times UOns the eye wanders over a wide sea of mountain ridges, rising 
. one above, or beyond another, in every direction, until they sud- 








woody and rugged steep of a mountain 
* As such, it is a feature almost unique in American scenery, 


womanhood may, with the dignity of a matron, greet me; the "ore magnificent here than elsewhere. Each crash among the 
buoyancy of her step may be departed, the brilliance of her rich highlands is startling and terrific, and baffles description. It bursts denly descend in steep, rocky, and stupendous banks, to the mighty 


eyes dimmed, the sunlight of her spirit clouded. My mother, from the near cloud with a tremendous shock, which, rolling stream which flows silently - their base. Par away to the north 
perchance the mantle of death may be folded around her, whose with stupendous reverberations along the vallies, is hurled back) YOu May trace the summits of other mountains of the same chain, 
care in sickness and sorrow hath kept my weary form so long from one precipice to the other, till peal after peal becoming more gradually receding from the river on each side, and leaving at 
on earth; the clod of the chill valley may then press a bosom, distant and faint, it is gradually lost in the wash of the rushing their feet the rich plains of Duchess and Orange counties, filled 
whose fondest feelings gushed for her departed son; and my fa-) rain. The effect is altogether extraordinary and sublime. The With farms and villages; and here and there bright with small 
ther, will he be the same? The iron hath already entered his situation of West Point is, indeed, admirable. The broad meadow | lakes, and winding streams glittering in the sun. In every part 
soul, his raven hair is silvered, and ere long a perfect whiteness in which the cadets parade is curious, as a plain so level, over-| of this magnificent view, the broad Hudson appears in all its 
will gather around his temples, and the lines of age dwell among looking a river so beautiful, and completely surrounded by a wall grandeur; not, however, as it is usually seen, pouring its steady 
his features. What shall J be then? A change hath already of mountains which seem to shut out the world. The view from and unbroken current directly to the ocean, ‘forth and right on,’ 
come upon the “ spirit of my dream.” But, my dear reader, Iper- _ the piazza of Cozzen’s hotel is delicious, and cannot well be over- but appar ntly divided into a series of lakes, which to the south- 
ceive the smoke has vanished, (I never write after the cloud is praised. Those huge steep hills on the north almost perpendicu- ward, are girt with the boldest mountain scenery, as wild and as 
gone,) I will luxuriate with another cigar, and then, perchance, lar from the water's edge, paint their graceful sweeps of outline rude now as whe n old Hudson, ‘in the first ship broke the un- 
finish a description of myself. s.c.a. finely on the sky, while the sombre shadows fall broadly across known wave’ of the stream destined to immortalize his name ; 


the water. The sloops beneath, lapsing almost imperceptibly whilst to the north, it opens into a still broader expanse, covered 
with the white sails of sloops, and with steamboats trailing their 





' with the tide, dwindle to a miniature size; and even the huge 
steamboat, which comes ploughing and splashing down the long dark clouds behind them, between cultivated but picturesque 

You may watch those stupendous banks, interspersed with villages, villas, and spires. 

Immediately beneath you, you perceive the plain of West Point, 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
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seen ‘ Barn hills for hours, and yet withdraw your gaze reluctantly. One on 


the left is heaved up like the lift of an ocean-billow about to break, Surrounde d by the buildings of the national military academy, 

The dis- | and gay with the tents of the encamped cadets, or glittering with 
their arms and martial array 

“ These ruins are rich with the most hallowed associations; 





SATURDAY, AUGUST 11, 1832. 

= aes Ss—SsSS——=a=s]>— Indeed the scene continually reminds one of the sea. 
West Point.—Among the delightful spots in the vicinity of tant blue outlines swell up, and “curl their monstrous heads,” 
this city, West Point holds a prominent place. For beauty of just like waves, clothed, as the atmosphere changes, in vivid green 
scenery, for richness of association, for all the elegancies of life or faint purple, or masses of watery mist. The river comes in for they are fraught with recollections of heroism, liberty, and 












it is unsurpassed. Cozzen’s hotel is one of the finest in the coun- 
try, and he himself is gentlemanly and persevering in his en- 
deavors to ensure the large numbers of visiters every variety of 
comfort and pleasure. Not among the least of the attractions are 
the morning and evening parades of the cadets. These are truly 
imposing in their appearance, and never fail to tempt the inmates 
of the hotel upon the ground. Perhaps when seen for the first 
time the inspiring effect of the show is scarcely to be excelled 
T woorthree hundred young soldiers, presenting inevery motion the 
results of a strict discipline, and performing their evolutions upon 
& spot so famous in the history of the country, cannot but delight 
every eye. It would be almost superfluous to compliment them, 
and those under whose charge they are, upon their correctness 
of deportment, and the great accuracy with which they perform 
the duty of the camp. It is a pity, however, that horsemanship 
is not taught. Neither does the mispronunciation of the word 
“arms,” as ‘‘ harms,” seem warranted by any particular necessity ; 
ithas a savor of cockneyism, which breaks in upon the good 
sense and elegance generally pervading the academy. The swing- 
ing of the arm, too, in marching, is unmilitary. 

A visit, however, to the Point presents numerous and delight- 
ful opportunities for recreation. The singularly picturesque and 
romantic character of the scenery is renowned far and wide; and, 
although it has employed many pens in description, it yet leaves 
room for most agreeable surprise. It is quite impossible for one 
who has never witnessed it to conceive the wild rich charms 
which invest these round, verdant hills, and overspread the whole 
landscape. Their shifting appearances throughout the “long, 
long summer hours,” is wonderful. You must rise early to 
discover them all—from the faint break of day to the period 
when the intense glare of the noon sun begins to soften, and 


a broad line directly towards you, us you sit in front of the hotel, Virtue. There Arnold plotted the subjugation of his country, and, 
but here takes a bold and sudden bend, sweeping by the Point in surrounded as he was by an army and militia, nnpaid, unclothed, 
a beautiful half circle, and rolling onward in winding curves to-| 20d suffering, he could find none among them base enough to re- 
ward the ocean. About ten miles to the north the eye passes over C€1V€ his gold, and participate in his treason. As we muse over 
one small island, embosomed in the water, to a more open but still this magnificent scene of great events, the imagination insensibly 
upland and gently undulated country, where an angle of the town kindles, and the plain below, and the forts, and rocks, become 
of Newburgh is seen, the rest being hidden by the abrupt and peopled again with the soldiers and the chiefs of the revolution. 
far-famed cliff called Anthony’s Nose; and yet farther on, adim! The majestic Washington, the young and gallant Hamilton, the 
blue swell of mountains, which, at the first glance seem & pile of Veteran disciplinarian Steuben, the fearless Putnam, the daring 
ominous thunder-clouds in the horizon, shows where the Catskil] Willet, the cool and sagacious Clinton, successively pass before 
overlooks every surrounding range, mingling their azure summits, US. In the hollow recess of the bank beneath, the melancholy 
with the clouds. These have received from the pen of Washing Kosciusko was wont to mourn alone and without hope over the 
ton Irving an interest almost as delightful as the enchanting and) Woes and wrongs of Poland. Upon the cliffs on the right, the 
ever-changing hues shed upon them by nature. Altogether the tra- young and high-spirited La Fayette often sat, meditating lofty 
veler must acknowledge this to be a scene seldom if ever sur-, thoughts of good to America, to France, to mankind, whilst bright 
passed ; and when, after the last rosy tinges have faded from the and gorgeous visions of glory and freedom floated be fore him 
sun’s track, and the full moon “ goes softly up,” pouring floodsof! — * Amid the ruins of Fort Putnam the patriot may find mate rials 
radiance, and covering the landscape with a new splendor, it animate him with fresh hopes for his country’s future welfare, 
as well as to recall the noblest recollections of her past history. On 
the plain beneath his feet, are annually collected the chosen youth 
Kos- of that country, to be instructed in the highest attainments of 
science, and best uses of military skill. There, as they daily 
tread the soil consecrated by the steps of heroes, sages, and pa- 
and tempting freshness, and the flight of steps cut down through tiots, the genius of the place fires their ingenuous breasts with 
the granite rocks, imply a more advanced state of the arts than & generous emulation of the illustrious dead. There, is an armory 
reigned at the time of our unlucky first mother. A stroll by the of mind, a living arsenal, which, in the worst extremes reserved 
tents during the period of encampment will furnish some aspiring fF our COSY, will prove its cheapest, its surest, its proudest 
youths, of a martial cast of mind, several interesting hints respect- defence. eae 

ing the elegant comforts of military life. The library is delight-|| First Impressions of Ewrope.—The letter this wee k from our 
ful for « lounge, with a pleasant reading room ; and the drawing absent associate is unusually humorous and interesting In these 
establishment of Professor Gimbrede is replete with classical asso- dull times it will more than amply repay a careful perusal 


presents a termination to a day spent among the highlands, not 
easily forgotten. 

The Point itself is also replete with pleasant places 
ciusko’s garden seems a nook stolen out of Eden, only that regu- 
lar marble basin, in which the spring bubbles up, with its cool 




















Tue poctry selected for the following aria evinces great judgment. 
efforts of those laboring under mental derangement. Linley’s contributions, whether to the theatre or the boud 


gem, from his collection, is well worthy of attention. 
WITH A CARELESS MELANCHOLY. 














THE MANIAC SONG. 
FROM LINLEY’s SCOTTISH MELODIES. 





There is a depression of spirit, an imitation of morbid melancholy in the wees 
oir, have given him a high standing in the ranks 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 











invariably characteristic of the musical 
of English composers ; and this Scottish 
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— 
_They say my love is dead! Gone to his green turf bed, But the bon-ny moon shines red where he’s laid 3 


> san. 


an aed ; 
Ana 


Down 
He gave me flowersthree, be-side yon willow tree, hell 

















—_ 
fade? Oh? yes, 


come again to me, ere they 


a 


He will come a- gain to me, ere they fade! 





Ritard. P 








Ritard. 





The 
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hy 


Where sweet Robin si 


2 
jow-worm hath a light 
e fairy queen of ni 
But my true love's shroud so white Ifighteth me % 

‘Tis whiter than the snow 
That sparkles on the bough, 
Where sweet Robin singeth now, merrily, merrily, 


And around the hol 
fairy elves are seen, 


fi | 


nggth now, merrily. 





3 
9Tis hallow Mass’s e%en, 


ir 


And thither I must be, 
Ere their queen has left the lea, 
For she comes to marry me to my own truce love! 
She comes to marry me, to-night! 


green, 
ipping light $ 





MISCELLANY. 
TO A SWEET SINGER. 
BY J. W. MILLER 
Tue blithe lark springeth to the morning cloud, 
Shrouding his dark wing in the splendid mist; 
Yet droppeth to the earth, clear, sweet, and loud, 
His pleasant carolings o'er hearts that list. 





Like to that lark, with morning on his breast, 
Soareth the light-plumed spirit of thy lay ; 

And our up-reaching souls are bathed and blest, 
And filled with seng, as with the gush of day. 





Nicu? BLINpNess.—An interesting illustration of that singular, 
affection, hemeralopia, or blindness, has lately been afforded at Bel- 
fort, in France. About the beginning of February, several of the 
garrison of the place just mentioned complained of being unable! 
to see either afler sunset or before sunrise. The number thus! 
affected, however, was inconsiderable, not exceeding twelve or 
fifteen; but they increased rapidly towards the end of February,| 
and during the month of March. Every evening, a little after! 
sunset, a number of soldiers (for it was confined to the troops| 
composing the garrison) might be seen wandering about, and| 
scarcely able to find their way. Many were obliged to get per- 
sons to guide them, or to feel their way along the walls and houses, 
to gain the barracks. Ninety of the thirty-sixth regiment of in- 
fantry, and twenty of the first regiment of dragoons, were thus 
affected. Sixty of these were cured in the course of about ten! 
days, by means of tonics and stimulating washes to the eye, blis-| 
ters to the back of the neck, and full doses of calomel. The epi- 
demic entirely ceased towards the end of April. 





Reiciovs sinNERs.— When professors of religion are suddenly 
found to be wanting in common integrity, or in personal virtue, 
jno other supposition is admitted by the world than that the delin- 
/quent was always a hypocrite; and this supposition is, no doubt, 
| sometimes not erroneous. But much more often his fall has sur-| 
|prised’ himself, not less than others; and is, in fact, the natural | 
|issue of a fictitious piety, which, though it might hold itself entire 
lunder ordinary circumstances, gave way necessarily in the hour 
of unusual trial. 


PARTING. 


The foot may turn away, 
The bright eye hidden be, 

And tracts of earth unmeasured lay 
Between thy friend and thee; 

Tet in communion sweet, 

Mid contemplation’s hours, 

Congenial hearts as well may meet 
As in their native bowers. 

The parting pang may cost 
A tear to dim the eye, 

And for the form in distance lost, 
The yearning bosom sigh ; 

But still our prayers may blend 
From earth's remotest shore, 

While toward that holy clime we bend, 


| 
| 


THE SAILOR’S GRAVE. 
There is in the lone, lone sea, 
A spot unmark’d but holy ; 
For there the gallant and the free 
In his ocean bed lies lowly 
Down, down, beneath the deep, 
That oft in triumph bore him, 
He slee psa soft and peace ful sle ep, 
With the salt waves dashing o'er him. 


He sleeps serene and safe 
From tempest and from billow, 

When storms that high above him chafe, 
Scarce rock his peaceful pillow ; 

The sea and him in death 
They did not dare to sever, 

It was his home when he had breath, 
’Tis now his home for ever. 





' 
' 





Where partings are no more. 





SUPERSTITION AND ENTHUSIASM —Superstition, the creature of 
j}guilt and fear, is almost as ancient as the human family. But 
jenthusiasm, the child of hope, hardly appeared on earth until 
after the time when life and immortality had been brought to 
light by christianity. 





Marriace.—The more married men you have, the fewer crimes 
there will be. Examine the frightful columns of your criminal 
calendars; you will there find a hundred youths executed to one 
father of a family. Marriage renders men more virtuous and 
more wise. The father of a family is not willing to blush before 
his children. He is afraid to make shame their inheritance 

Fast sympatny.—How frequently we see a luxurious s¢n- 
sitiveness to fiction conjoined with a callousness, that enables the 
subject of it to pass through the affecting occurrences of dome s- 
tic life in immovable apathy ; the heart has become, like that of 
leviathan, “firm as a stone—yea, hard as a piece of the nether 
mullstone.” 
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